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CHAPTER I 


THE COMMENTARY TO THE SENTENCES 


The Commentary to the Sentences (Scripta super libros Sententiarum) 
ranks first in the long list of Aquinas’ works, not only in the orders of 
time and space (in extension it surpasses even the big Summa Theologiae) 
but also as to its speculative vigor, originality and profoundness of thought. 
In this work one finds all of the most characteristic elements of his 
philosophy.* 

With the exception of his commentaries to Aristotle, St. Thomas’ major 
works belong essentially to the domain of theology. He certainly 
recognized the autonomy of philosophical inquiry,? but never applied 
himself to a systematic working out of his philosophical vision. Philo- 
sophical problems are discussed by him only incidentally, when the 
solution of a theological question requires it. For this reason, his personal 
philosophical views are scattered throughout his writings, intermingled 
with quotations from Scripture and the Fathers of the Church and more 
frequently, buried under a mass of traditional theories derived from 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Neoplatonic, Augustinian, Boethian, Arabic sources. 
In this situation it becomes extremely difficult to sever the original 
doctrines of Aquinas from those of his predecessors; the more so, because 
he carefully avoids attributing to himself the discovery of any new 
doctrine but tries to let it appear either as a traditional teaching or as a 
theory of some famous Greek or Arabic philosopher. 


1 “1Dés son premier grand ceuvre saint Thomas a établi ses positions de base, et 
qui régnent déja ses intuitions maitresses” (M.D. CHENU, Introduction a létude 
de saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1950, p. 234). 

2 “Fst autem in his quae de Deo confitemur duplex veritatis modus. Quaedam 
namque vera sunt de Deo quae omnem facultatem humanae rationis excedunt, 
ut Deum esse trinum et unum. Quaedam vero sunt ad quae etiam ratio naturalis 
pertingere potest, sicut est Deum esse, Deum esse unum et alia huiusmodi; quae 
etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducti naturalis lumine rationis” 
(AQUINAS, Summa contra gentiles I, c. 3). 
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But neither the theological character of his works nor the effort of 
hiding his authorship has prevented his contemporaries and the scholars of 
later ages, especially the most recent ones, from detecting that many of 
his philosophical views are original and revolutionary: these cannot be 
traced back to either Greek, Christian or Arabic philosophers. In general, 
however, they have reached this conclusion by examining the two 
Summae, which are Aquinas’ most mature and accessible works. Few of 
them have paid attention to the Scripta super libros Sententiarum, and 
none has ever tried to extract from it the basic elements of his philosophy. 

In this study we shall attempt a similar objective (recovery and 
reconstruction of Aquinas’ philosophical views) by following the reverse 
procedure: we will ignore the two Summae and will exclusively resort to 
the Scripta. We believe that this research is valuable for at least two 
reasons: (1) Because the Scripta is St. Thomas’ most impressive, monu- 
mental and fundamental work, and therefore deserves a study of its own; 
(2) Because, by clearly and exactly determining Aquinas’ philosophical 
thought in the Commentary to the Sentences we hope to furnish a useful 
instrument to those who may wish to make a comparison between his 
juvenile philosophical vision and his more mature vision found in the 
Summa Theologiae. 

The Libri quattuor Sententiarum is the main work of Peter Lombard, 
an Italian theologian of the XII century. Peter Lombard was not an 
original thinker, but had all the qualities of an excellent teacher of 
theology: clearness, order, equilibrium, faithfulness to the tradition of the 
Church. His work possesses other qualities: “In his exposition shine forth 
some extraordinary pedagogical qualities, such as clearness, order, logical 
coherence, extensive information, extreme caution in the face of any 
indiscrete curiosity, ability in keeping alive the interest of the reader by 
changing the formulae of introduction to the new problems; right and 
honest evaluation of doctrines, questions and explanations given by his 
contemporaries; a peculiar tact in going through the daedalus of the 
most disparate opinions”.? Because of such qualities the Libri quattuor 
Sententiarum experienced a success that is unique in history: for five 
centuries (from the XII to the XVI) it was the official textbook of 
theology both in the monasteries and in the universities. Both Luther and 
Calvin started their academic careers by commenting Peter Lombard’s 
famous text. 


3 A. GAMBARO, “‘Il valore dell’opera di Pier Lombardo”, in Miscellanea lom- 
bardiana, Novara 1957, p. 9. 
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As the title makes obvious, the work is divided in four books; each 
book is in turn subdivided in distinctions and chapters. Besides this 
division, a purely material one, there is another of logical and formal 
nature, which permits Peter Lombard to embrace the entire field of 
theology; it is the Augustinian division between res and signa. The res 
are of three kinds: things intended for enjoyment (quibus fruendum est), 
things intended for use (quibus utendum est), and things suitable for both 
use and enjoyment (quae fruuntur et utuntur). To the first class belong 
the three divine persons; to the second, the material universe and the 
creatures contained in it; to the third, human souls and angels. The signs 
(signa) are the sacraments. On the basis of the second division the 
arguments treated in the four books of the Sententiae are: God and the 
Trinity in the first; creation and original sin in the second; incarnation and 
redemption in the third; sacraments and eschatology in the fourth. 

In the prologue of his work Peter Lombard himself informs the reader 
of the procedure he intends to follow: his intention is to keep away from 
the two extremes that were invading the theological schools of his time, 
the rationalism of the dialecticians (Abelard) and the fideism of the 
antidialecticians (Bernard of Clairvaux), and to work out a sort of middle 
way (temperato inter utrumque moderamine utentes), by making a sober 
use of reason and yet without impairing the absolute primacy of faith. 

Normally the use of reason by the theologian implies the assumption 
of some specific philosophical categories. This may occur without his 
awareness, but it cannot be avoided, since no serious understanding of 
faith can be reached without the use of philosophical reason. 

With regard to metaphysics, Peter Lombard borrows his categories 
from the Platonic-Augustinian-Boethian tradition (which during the XII 
century reached its pinnacle), and his logic from Aristotle. It seems 
however, that, notwithstanding his use of philosophical categories, he 
never became aware of an autonomous rational vision of reality, 
distinguished from the vision furnished by the Christian faith. On this 
point, there is a substantial difference between him and his commentator, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It has been remarked that Aquinas recognizes in 
human reason the power of developing its own general vision of reality, 
and besides, with his direct, personal and deep knowledge of the whole 
Aristotelian corpus and of Averroes’ famous commentaries, he is equipped 
with a better philosophical background than Peter Lombard. 


4 §. VANNI ROVIGHI, “Pier Lombardo e la filosofia medioevale” in Miscel- 
lanea Lombardiana, cit., p. 27. 
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According to Tocco,®> Aquinas composed the Scripta while a Bachelor 
(baccalaureus sententiarum), at the beginning of his career as a teacher of 
theology. Hence the best dating of this work establishes its time of 
composition between 1254 and 1256, for in 1254 he was through with 
his first biennium of teaching-training, during which his lectures were 
based on the Bible, and in March 1256 he was granted his teaching 
licence and in September, with the beginning of the term, he started 
exercising his scholastic functions.® 

In his commentary to the Sentences Aquinas keeps the original partition 
of the text in books and distinctions, but adds new divisions, by 
subdividing the distinctions into questions and these into articles. Occa- 
sionally the articles are again subdivided in “quaestiunculae’’. 

Aquinas’ method of interpretation is essentially litteral. This is a rule 
applied faithfully by him in his whole vast enterprise as a commentator, 
whether the texts examined by him be the books of the Bible or works 
of philosophers (Aristotle, Boethius, Proclus) and theologians (Pseudo- 
dionysius, Peter Lombard). He studies their works principally to grasp 
the original meaning intented by the authors; any other meanings 
(symbolic, allegorical, anagogical) possibly present in the texts have only 
a secondary interest for Aquinas. Historians recognize this as one of 
Aquinas’ great innovations: in the place of the allegorical method, which 
had enjoyed the favor of both the Greek and Latin Church for about a 
millenium, he introduces the litteral method." 

Yet, although he is careful to preserve the litteral meaning of the 
Scripta, ““Aquinas’ vast doctrinal development, evident in the Questions, 
gradually tends to go beyond the mere comment and to assume the form 
of an independent construction. In this first work, the young Bachelor, 
not yet thirty, poured out his wisdom and presented his theological 
science’’.® 

Of Aquinas’ personal thought we will consider only the philosophical 
aspect. It is this aspect, therefore, that in this essay we shall try to grasp 
and reconstruct, through an accurate and systematic analysis of his work. 


5 G. de TOCCO, Vita S. Thomae, in Fontes vitae S. Thomae, ed. Priimmer, 
Toulouse, n. d., p. 8. 

6 E. GILSON, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, New York 
1956, pp. 384-385. 

7 B. SMALLEY, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, London 1952. 

8 L. DE SIMONE, “Il libro delle Sentenze di Pier Lombardo nel commento di 
S. Tommaso d’Aquino”, in Miscellanea Lombardiana, cit., p. 309. 


CHAPTER Il 


THE LOGIC OF RATIONATE BEING 


1. THE SOURCES OF AQUINAS’ LOGIC 


As for every other mediaeval author, also for St. Thomas the main source 
of his logic is Aristotle.1 This may be directly evidenced from the fact 
that the greatest part of the logical works written by the Scholastics, 
among them Aquinas, are commentaries to one or more of the six books 
of the Organon (The Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, 
Posterior Analytics, Topics, On sophistical Refutations). 

It is well known that Aristotelian logic did not come down to the 
mediaevals directly, but through the mediation of Boethius. The only 
logical works known by them up to the end of the XI century are those 
belonging to the so-called logica vetus, i.e., Porphyrius’ Isagoge with 
Boethius’ commentary, and the following books by the same Boethius: 
Introductio ad categoricos syllogismos, De syllogismo categorico, De 
syllogismo hypothetico, De divisione, De differentiis topicis. Since these 
works for centuries made up the bulk of the classical philosophical 
heritage, it is understandable that with the advent of the first renaissance 
of philosophical and theological studies of the XI and XII centuries, 
the main interest of the thinkers of that time was directed towards logical 
questions (for instance to the problem of the universals), hoping thereby 
to resolve all the problems of theology by means of the techniques 
provided by logic.? 

During the XII century, the Scholastics became also acquainted with 
the logica nova, through the Latin translation of the Analytics, the Topics 
and the Sophistical Refutations. 


1 Cf. L. LACHANCE, “Saint Thomas dans histoire de la logique”’, Etudes 
@histoire litteraire et doctrinale du XIlle siécle, vol. 1 (1932) pp. 61-103. 

2 Cf. C. VASOLI, La filosofia medioevale, Milano 1961, pp. 88-98; M.D. 
CHENU, La théologie au douziéme siécle, Paris 1957, pp. 90-107; M. LOSACCO, 
“Dialettici e antidialettici nei secoli IX, X, XI” in Sophia 1933, pp. 525-529. 
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Finally, during the XIII century, with the arrival in Europe of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the Physics and the Ethics and others of his 
important works, philosophical research abandoned its logical trend and 
moved in a direction that was essentially metaphysical. Yet, during the 
first part of the XIII century and perhaps also during the period when 
Aquinas was studying at the University of Paris, “the main interest of the 
Masters of Arts was still in dialectical discussions, and Aristotelianism 
continued to preserve a strong logical character”’.* The first authors who 
gave a marked metaphysical character to Aristotelianism and to Scholastic 
philosophy were St. Thomas Aquinas and Siger of Brabant. 

St. Thomas is considered as one of the great theologians of all times. 
Recently, the Second Vatican Council has again recommended the study 
of his thought to the students of theology. On the other hand the 
Neo-Thomists have shown the value of his thought both in the theological 
and in the philosophical areas, especially in epistemology, metaphysics 
and anthropology. But few have ascribed particular merit to his contribu- 
tion to the science of logic. Actually in this field his production is less 
original than in the others, although he has dealt extensively with logical 
questions not only in his commentaries to the Aristotelian Organon (In 
libros peri hermeneias expositio; In libros posteriorum analyticorum 
expositio), but also elsewhere, especially in the Quaestio disputata de 
veritate. One may even say that in each one of his works, starting from 
the Scripta super libros sententiarum (1254) up to the Summa theologiae 
(1273), he has always approached and discussed logical problems also.‘ 

However, even if it may lack originality, Aquinas’ contribution to logic 
retains great interest for those who wish to acquire a full understanding 
of his work and thought, and who seek to grasp the reasons why he 
supports and defends some views whereas he rejects others, as for 
instance, in the problem of the universals, in the question of the knowl- 
edge of God, in the question of analogy, etc.® 


3 VASOLI, op. cit., p. 314. 

4 In general they are all occasional and fragmentary studies; for logic as for 
the other fields of philosophy St. Thomas has never elaborated a systematic 
exposition. 

5 So far the best study on St. Thomas’ Logical thought is R. W. SCHMIDT’s 
The Domain of Logic according to Saint Thomas Aquinas, The Hague 1966. 
In this work the author, putting aside what scholastic textbooks are inclined to 
present as Aquinas’ logic, seeks to establish his authentic teaching in this field, 
especially with regard to the object of logic (genus subiectum), While defining 
the scope of his essay, R. W. Schmidt writes: “This study is an exegetical and 
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2. THE OBJECT OF LOGIC 


Aquinas, following Aristotle, divides the sciences in two groups: spec- 
ulative or theoretical, and practical. The speculative sciences are those 
whose aim is knowledge, while the practical sciences are those whose 
aim is action.® 

Since the aim of logic is to guide the operations of the mind, operations 
which in turn develop knowledge, logic is ambivalent: on one hand, it is a 
practical science inasmuch as it performs the function of directing and 
guiding the mind; on the other hand, it is a speculative science, inasmuch 
as it fulfils such a function with regard to a knowing faculty. Yet, on the 
whole, it seems that in logic the theoretical character predominates over 
the practical one, for the specific element (guiding the knowing faculties) 
prevails over the generic element (guiding). But, according to St. Thomas, 
logic is an introduction to science, more than a true science per se, since 
it is not concerned with the knowledge of things but rather with the correct 
functioning of those faculties that are responsible for that knowledge. 
Logic is not studied for its own sake, but for the sake of other sciences; 
therefore, it is a general propedeutic to them. 

But, what is precisely the object of logic? 

When St. Thomas tries to define it, he resorts to two expressions: 
ens rationis, and intentio secunda. 

The ens rationis (being of reason) is one of the two main kinds of 
being (ens); the other is ens reale or ens naturae (being of nature). To 
logic belongs the task of studying the former; to metaphysics the latter.’ 


historical one. It seeks to discover and expound the doctrine of St. Thomas in 
the domain of logic, not to speculate independently on what the domain of logic 
should be or to evaluate the speculations of Aquinas. Its direct concern is historical 
truth rather than absolute philosophical truth. Whether the two coincide or diverge 
in this case is a question that can be left for some other more strictly philosophical 
study or for the private conclusions of the reader” (p. vi). 

— Our purpose in the present chapter is even more modest than Schmidt’s. We 
shall restrict our inquiry and reconstruction of Aquinas’ logical thought in as 
far as we are able to recover it from the Scripta super libros Sententiarum. 

6 “Duplex est cognitio, una speculativa, cuius finis est veritas... alia cuius finis 
est operatio, quae est causa et regula eorum quae per hominem fiunt” (In III Sent. 
d. 35, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2). | 

7 “Ens multipliciter dividitur. Uno modo dicitur ens quod per decem genera 
dividitur: et sic ens significat aliquid in natura existens: sive sit substantia ut homo; 
sive accidens ut color. Alio modo dicitur ens, quod significat veritatem propo- 
sitionis; prout dicitur quod affirmatio est vera quando significat esse de eo quod 
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But Aquinas notes that in order to provide an exact definition of the 
object of logic it is not sufficient to say that it is a being of reason, since 
not all the entia rationis pertain to its domain. For instance, dreams, 
poetical expressions and images, which are also creations of the mind, do 
not belong to the domain of logic. In order to overcome this difficulty, he 
introduces another distinction, the distinction between entia rationis cum 
fundamento in re et sine fundamento in re (between beings of reason 
having some foundation in reality and beings of reason which lack any 
real foundation).? According to St. Thomas, of these two types only the 
first belongs to the domain of logic, for logic deals with “entia cum 
fundamento in re extra animam’’, But the distinction between beings of 
reason cum fundamento in re and sine fundamento in re, which is certainly 
enough to circumscribe the domain of logic, of itself only is not sufficient 
to clarify what fundamentum in re means. For instance, why is man, 
considered as a rational being, an ens reale; whereas, if considered as a 
universal concept representing the entire species, he is an ens rationis 
cum fundamento in re? In order to clarify this point St. Thomas appeals 
to the notion of intentio secunda (which sometimes he calls simply 
intentio). By this term he means that sort of diminished (diminutum) and 
incomplete (incompletum) being which exists formally only in the mind 
but which has a foundation also in reality.® 

As instances of intentiones secundae, Aquinas mentions the genus and 
the species. These clearly indicate the reason why the object of logic is 


est; et negatio quando significat non esse de eo quod non est; et hoc ens compo- 
Sitionem significat, quam intellectus componens et dividens adinvenit” (in II Sent. 
d. 34, q. 1, a. 1). 

8 “Quaedam sunt quae nihil habent extra animam, sicut somnia et imaginatio 
chimerae. Quaedam autem sunt quae habent fundamentum in re extra animam, 
sed complementum rationis eorum, quantum ad id quod est formale, est per opera- 
tionem animae, ut patet in universali” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). “Ratio in 
intellectu rerum tripliciter se habet. Quandoque enim apprehendit aliquid quod 
est in re secundum quod apprehenditur, ut quando apprehenditur forma lapidis. 
Quandoque vero apprehendit aliquid quod nullo modo in re est, ut quando quis 
imaginatur chimeram vel aliquid huiusmodi. Aliquando autem apprehendit aliquid 
cui subest in re natura quaedam, non tamen secundum rationem qua apprehenditur, 
sicut patet quando apprehendit intentionem generis substantiae, quae in re est 
natura quaedam non determinata secundum se ad hanc vel illam speciem” (In I Sent. 
d. 30, q. 1, a. 3). 

8 “Ens incompletum quod est in anima, dividitur contra ens distinctum per 
decem genera, ut patet in VI Metaphysicorum” (Jn IV Sent, d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, qe. 2, 
sol. 2 ad 1m). “...ems quod est in anima, quod est ens diminutum...” (ibid., 
sol. 2). 
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not a real but a rationate being. In both cases we are faced with 
something that does not have existence independently of our thought 
and outside of it, and yet is elaborated on the basis of what exists in 
nature: “Sometimes that which is signified by the name is not the image 
of a thing that exists outside the mind, but is something that results 
from the way of knowing the thing existing outside the mind, and such 
are the intentions that our intellect elaborates. For instance, the meaning 
of the name genus is not the image (similitudo) of something that occurs 
outside the soul, for from the fact that the intellect grasps animal as 
being present in many species, it ascribes to animal the intention of 
genus; and though the proximate foundation of this intention is not in 
reality but in the mind, its remote foundation is in reality itself”.1° 

The task of logic, therefore, is not that of studying the ideas in so far 
as they are reproductions of things, but rather to study those aspects of 
ideas (and of knowledge in general) that are products of the activity of 
the mind, for example, universality, division, definition, composition, 
deduction, syllogism, etc. And since, with regard to each of its operations, 
the mind discovers in the objects some peculiar characteristics, St. Thomas, 
following the example of Aristotle, divides logic in three main parts: 
the first studies apprehension and its products (the ideas), the second 
studies judgment and its effects (the propositions) and the third examines 
reasoning and its results (the syllogisms). 


3. THE LOGIC OF APPREHENSION 


The products of apprehension, the first operation of the mind, are the 
ideas. These, through the work of the mind, acquire characteristics which 
are not found in the things for which they are representations, such as 
universality, divisibility, predication, etc. 

The universality of an idea consists in its applicability to many 
individuals. Such applicability may be considered from two different 
standpoints: (a) what the idea says of the subject, (b) how it says it. 


10 “Aliquando autem hoc quod significat nomen non est similitudo rei existentis 
extra animam, sed est aliquid quod consequitur ex modo intelligendi rem quae est 
extra animam: et huiusmodi sunt intentiones quas intellectus noster adinvenit; sicut 
significatum huiusmodi nominis genus non est similitudo alicuius rei extra animam 
existentis; sed ex hoc quod intellectus intelligit animal ut in pluribus speciebus, 
attribuit ei intentionem generis; et huiusmodi intentionis, licet proximum funda- 
mentum non sit in re sed in intellectu, sed tamen remotum fundamentum est res 
ipsa” (In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 3). Cf. In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1; d. 30, q. 1, a. 3. 
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In the first case we get such logical intentions as genus, species, specific 
difference, proper and accident, i.e., the five predicables.11 In the second 
case we get univocity, equivocity and analogy. 

The fact that species and the other predicables are for St. Thomas 
rationate beings (entia rationis), namely properties that the idea assumes 
in the mind as a result of the work (opus) of apprehension, has heretofore 
been seen. But according to him, univocity, equivocity and analogy are 
also products of the mind and therefore rationate beings (although in the 
case of analogy this does not always hold, because St. Thomas considers 
it not only as a logical intention but also as a metaphysical property). 
On many occasions he puts them together with genus and species, 
showing thereby that they are for him rationate beings, as, for instance, 
when he speaks of the different ways according to which unity between 
things may take place. He lists four main ways, number, species, genus 
and analogy: “either that in which several things are united is one in 
number (idem numero), for instance the arms that are united to the same 
breast, or two branches that belong to the same trunk; or they are 
one according to the species, as Socrates and Plato in man; or they are 
one according to the genus, as man and horse in animal; or they are one 
according to analogy or proportion, as substance and quality in being: 
for as substance is related to the being (esse) that is due to it (debitum), 
in the same way also quality is related to the being that is convenient 
to it”.*? Occasionally Aquinas lists analogy together with genus and species 
when he speaks about the division of something that is common to many 
subjects: “There are two ways of dividing what is common between things 
that are within its domain, as there are two types of community (duplex 
communitatis modus). Firstly, we have the division of the univocal in 


11 “Differentiam nominat totam naturam speciei; alias non praedicaretur de 
specie; sed non nominat ex toto sed ex parte, scilicet formali principio: dicitur 
enim rationale habens rationem. Genus autem e converso nominat totum ex 
principio materiali. Unde differentia non additur differentiae per hoc quod natura 
additur naturae, sed per hoc quod ulterius principium formale additur, sicut 
intellectivum supra sensitivum” (Jn III Sent. d. 5, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2m). Cf. In I Sent. 
d. 25, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m. 

12 “Unio aliquorum duorum vel trium... in aliquo uno contingit quatuor modis. 
Quia vel illud unum in quo coniunguntur est idem numero, sicut duo brachia 
coniunguntur in uno pectore, vel duo rami qui se non tangunt nisi in uno trunco; 
vel unum secundum speciem, sicut Socrates et Plato in homine; vel unum genere, 
sicut homo et asinus in animali; vel unum analogia sive proportione, sicut sub- 
stantia et qualitas in ente: quia sicut se habet substantia ad esse debitum, ita et 
qualitas ad esse sui generis conveniens” (Jn III Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1). 
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species (univoci in species) by means of differences whereby the nature of 
a genus is equally participated in its species, as for instance when animal 
is divided in man and horse; secondly, we have the division of what is 
common by means of analogy (divisio... per analogiam). In this case, 
the common element is predicated of one of the terms according to its 
full meaning (secundum perfectam rationem), and of the other, in an 
imperfect and accidental fashion. This takes place, for instance, when 
being is divided in substance and accident, or in act and potency. Such 
a division is something between the univocal and the equivocal”.?% 

As to the definition of ideas in the Commentary St. Thomas says 
only enough necessary to explain its properties and fundamental rules. 
Following Aristotle, St. Thomas describes definition as “that which 
signifies the essence of a thing” (est illud quod significat essentiam rei), 
and by appealing to the etymological meaning of the term “definire’’, 
which is “to set limits”, “to fix a boundary’, he states further that the 
definition of something is given by that which distinguishes it from every- 
thing else, i.e., by the specific difference.‘ But, to be perfect a definition 
should not limit ilself to include the specific characteristic of what is 
defined but ought also to include its whole essence (totum esse rei). 
Therefore the definition should also embrace the generic elements of what 
is defined.?° 

It is possible to elaborate many classifications of definition. In the 
Scripta we have found one that modern texts of logic do not mention 
any more: it is the division based on the four causes (material, formal, 
efficient and final cause). In this respect Aquinas says that there are three 


13 “Est duplex modus dividendi commune in ea quae sub ipso sunt, sicut est 
duplex communitatis modus. Est enim quaedam divisio univoci in specie per 
differentias quibus aequaliter natura generis in speciebus participatur, sicut animal 
dividitur in hominem et equum, et huiusmodi; alia vero divisio est eius quod est 
commune per analogiam, quod quidem secundum perfectam rationem praedicatur 
de uno dividentium et de altero imperfecte et secundum quid, sicut ens dividitur in 
substantiam et accidens, et in ens actu et in ens potentia: et haec divisio est quasi 
media inter univocum et aequivocum” (Jn II Sent. d. 42, q. 1, a. 3). 

14 “Tllud quod significat essentiam rei, vocatur definitio vel terminus; et sic 
dicitur unumquodque finiri per illud quod terminat vel contrahit essentiam suam; 
sicut natura generis, quae de se est indifferens ad multa, finitur per unam diffe- 
rentiam” (In I Sent. d. 43, q. 1, a. 1). 

15 “Definitio debet indicare totum esse rei, si sit perfecta” (In IV Sent. d. 7, 
q. 1, a. 3, sol. 2). “Tunc pulcherrime unumquodque definitur, quando per defini- 
tionem manifestatur natura rei et demonstrantur omnes proprietates consequentes 
et solvuntur omnes dubitationes incidentes” (Jn I Sent. d. 37, q. 3, a. 3). 
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kinds of definitions (triplex genus definitionis): materialis, formalis, and 
materialis et formalis simul. Normally, the material definition is that 
which expresses only the matter or the genus of something; formal 
definition elicits its form; material and formal definition brings out 
both its matter and form (i.e. its genus and specific difference). But 
St. Thomas remarks that this is not always true, as one is permitted 
to speak of formal definition also in cases where that which expresses 
the formal characteristic is not the formal cause, but either the 
efficient or the final cause. He explains that this happens because what 
adds something new is formal with regard to the subject that receives it 
and is completed by it. Now, there is no doubt that efficient and final 
causes add something and carry to completion those things of which 
they are causes. For this reason, definitions that leave out such causes 
may be considered simply as material, whereas those which mention them 
deserve to be called formal.*® 

In a basic text of his Commentary to the Third Book of the Sentences 
mentioning division, Aquinas says that it consists in the distribution of a 
whole in its constituent parts. Now, since there are three main types of 
whole, there also are three kinds of divisions. The three types of whole 
are: universal, integral and potential (totum universale, integrale et 
potentiale). We have an integral whole when none of its parts embraces 
it entirely either actually or potentially, but each part enters into the 
whole as one of its constituent elements. Such is the case of the walls, 
the windows and the doors with regard to the house. We have a universal 
whole when each one of its parts contains it both fully and actually. For 
instance, when substance is divided into corporeal and incorporeal, animate 
and inanimate, etc., each one of these parts (corporeal, incorporeal, 
animate, inanimate etc.) contains everything that is included in the notion 
of substance. Finally, we have a potential whole when some of its parts 
embrace it entirely but only potentially, whereas other parts contain it 
both actually and perfectly. Such is the case of the soul. This is divided 


16 “Quia omne completivum quodammodo formale est respectu eius quod com- 
pletur, ideo definitio formalis non dicitur quae solum continet formam, sed illa 
quae continet hoc quod est completivum respectu alterius. Et quia in causis est talis 
ordo quod materia completur per formam, et forma per efficientem et efficiens 
per finem; ideo definitio quandoque materialis dicitur, quae comprehendit tantum 
materiam rei, formalis autem quae comprehendit formam... Quandoque autem 
materialis comprehendit formam et materiam; sed formalis causam efficientem... 
Quandoque autem definitio materialis comprehendit materiam et formam et effi- 
cientem, formalis autem finem” (In IV Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1). 
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into rational, sensitive and vegetative. But the notion of soul is fully 
and perfectly realized only in the rational soul, in the other two it is 
realized in an imperfect and potential way, though it is wholly present 
also in them.?* 

There are many other topics, such as the origin, imposition, variation, 
meaning of names, the manifold divisions of propositions, etc., that 
find a place in any general treatise of logic, and with which St. Thomas 
himself deals extensively in his Commentary. For the time being we will 
not examine them; but later on we shall have an opportunity to return 
to them, in the chapters dealing with Aquinas’ theories about analogy 
and theological language. 


4. THE LOGIC OF JUDGMENT 


In the second operation of the mind, judgment, ideas acquire a new 
remarkable property, that of attribution or predication. Because of this 
property they can be united with, or separated from other ideas. This 
takes place in many different ways. First of all, attribution may be either 
per se (essential, substantial) or per accidens (accidental).18 We have 
attribution per se when the predicate says something that belongs to the 
subject by definition; we have attribution per accidens when a property is 
assigned to something that is not its own subject and, therefore, it does 
not belong to it by definition. For instance, man is said of Socrates by 
definition; whereas Socrates is predicated of man per accidens, for with 
regard to man (humanity) it is purely accidental to be Socrates or 
someone else (accidit enim homini esse Socratem).'® 


17 “Omne totum ad tria genera reducitur, scilicet universale, integrale et 
potentiale; et similiter pars triplex invenitur dictis tribus modis respondens. Inte- 
gralis enim pars intrat in costitutionem totius, sicut paries domus; universalis vero 
totius pars suscipit totius praedicationem, sicut homo animalis; potentialis vero 
pars neque praedicationem totius recipit, neque in constitutionem ipsius oportet 
quod veniat, sed aliquid de potentia totius participat, sicut patet in anima... Un 
IIIT Sent, d. 33, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 1). “Virtus totius potentialis (invenitur diversimode) 
in partibus eius, quae quidem complete in una invenitur et in aliis diminute: sicut 
tota virtus animae invenitur in rationali; sed in sensibili anima invenitur diminute, 
et adhuc magis diminute in vegetabili; quia anima sensibilis includit in se virtutem 
animae vegetabilis, et non convertitur” (In IV Sent. d. 15, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 2). Cf. 
In I Sent. d. 3, q. 4, a. 2 ad 1m; In IT Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 3 ad 1m. 

18 In I Sent. d. 4, q. 2, a. 2, ob. 3. 

19 “Superius per se praedicatur de suo inferiori, sicut homo de Socrate; sed 
Socrates accidentali praedicatione praedicatur de homine: accidit enim homini esse 
Socratem” (In I Sent. d. 4, q. 2, a. 2, ob. 3). 
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Other types of attribution or predication are: negative and affirmative, 
categorical and hypothetical, in necessary and contingent matter, universal 
and particular, etc. In the Scripta Aquinas does not deal with them 
explicitly and systematically, but they are distinctions which he has 
clearly in mind and of which he makes use of especially in discussing 
some important metaphysical and theological problems, as we shall 
see later on. 

In any type of judgment, the reason of the predicability of an idea 
depends upon its power of functioning as the form of a subject. Such 
power belongs to it in so far as it represents something that is understood 
as being present or absent from the subject, and is either affirmed or 
denied of it by means of the copula esse, which actually establishes the 
logical relation of judgment. The relation of attribution expressed by 
judgment is a relation of identity or non-identity.”° 

The real foundation (fundamentum in re) of this relation is different 
from the foundation of the relations established by the first operation of 
the mind. These have as foundation the essence of the thing. The 
relation of identity and non-identity has as foundation the act of being 
(actus essendi) of the thing itself. This is splendidly clarified by St. Thomas 
in the following text: “Truth has a foundation in reality, but its notion 
(ratio) is achieved through the work of the intellect, in so far as it grasps 
something as it actually is. For this reason the Philosopher says that 
truth and falsity are in the mind, whereas good and evil are in the things 
themselves. But since in the things there are two elements, quiddity and 
the act of being, the real foundation of truth lies more on the side of 
the act of being than on the side of quiddity, and indeed the name “ens” 
is imposed from esse. So, in the operation of the intellect that receives 
by some sort of reproduction the being (esse) of something as it actually 
is the relation of identity takes place, wherein consists the notion (ratio) 
of truth. Hence, I say that the very being of something (ipsum esse rei) 
is the cause of truth, in so far as it is perceived by the intellect. But 
the notion of truth takes place in the intellect prior than in the things”.** 


20 “The formal object of the affirmed inesse or componi is the relation of 
attribution, by which the predicate is joined to the subject and which constitutes 
a composite ens rationis in the intellect. This is a relation of identity” (SCHMIDT, 
op. cit., p. 214). 

21 “(Veritas) habet fundamentum in re, sed ratio eius completur per actionem 
intellectus, quando scilicet apprehenditur eo modo quo est. Unde dicti Philosophus 
(VI Metaph. text. 8), quod verum et falsum sunt in anima, sed bonum et malum 
in rebus. Cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum esse, veritas fundatur in esse 
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From the text just quoted, it appears that for St. Thomas, the situation 
of the logical relation of truth, with regard to the real foundation 
(fundamentum in re), is similar to that of the logical relation of univer- 
sality. As in the latter a property is actually shared by many individuals 
but in reality there is no place for a universal self-subsisting property: 
universality takes place only in the intellect; so too in the former, a 
property has its actual existence in the subject to which it inheres, but 
the comparison between such a property and its subject and the statement 
of their actual identity (which constitutes the notion of truth) pertain 
to the work of the mind. 


5. THE LOGIC OF REASONING 


In reasoning we acquire new informations and ideas by means of the 
analysis (deduction) or synthesis (induction) of informations or ideas 
previously acquired. 

Where lies the logical aspect of this operation? Which are the properties 
acquired by the object from the moment that if falls under the power of 
reasoning? To these questions St. Thomas does not offer any specific 
answer. But, if we bear in mind what he says about judgment, it would 
not be a mistake to say that for him the logical aspect of reasoning 
consists in inference or consequence and that, therefore, the new quality 
acquired by the idea as a result of the third operation of the mind is 
deducibility and inducibility, i.e., it acquires the quality of being deducible 
or inducible from other ideas, and, e converso, it assumes the quality of 
implying other ideas and of letting them being deduced. Because of these 
properties there are two fundamental types of reasoning, syllogism (or 
deduction) and induction. In both of them “there is the intention of 
consequence, which is the relation of causal dependence of the conclusion 
upon the premises. The subject of this relation is the conclusion; the 
terms are the premises. Its foundation is the motive force of the premises 
which for deduction is the two-stage formal inclusion of the terms and 
for induction is the dependence of the property upon the subject. 


rei magis quam in quidditate, sicut et nomen entis ab esse imponitur, et in ipsa 
operatione intellectus accipientis esse rei sicut est per quamdam similationem ad 
ipsum, completur relatio adaequationis in qua consistit ratio veritatis. Unde dico 
quod ipsum esse rei est causa veritatis, secundum quod est in cognitione intel- 
lectus. Sed tamen ratio veritatis per prius invenitur in intellectu quam in re” (In I 
Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). On this matter see J. MARITAIN, Court traité de l’existence 
et de l’existent, Paris 1947 (E. t., Existence and the Existent, New York 1948). 
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Formally the relation is one of consequence, for from the premises by 
reason of the foundation, the conclusion follows by a certain necessity. 
The remote foundation in the real order is both the formal causality of 
natures and the efficient causality of agents, by which forms are caused to 
inform matter, new composites are constituted, and new properties 
arise”’,?? 


6. USEFULNESS OF LOGIC 


When St. Thomas deals with the usefulness of logic, generally he says 
that it consists in its function of guiding the acts of the mind. According 
to him one who ignores the rules of logic, will fall dupe to many errors: 
he will more or less accept as good definitions and correct reasonings 
extravagant combinations of words. On the contrary a person who is 
familiar with the science of logic is in a position of controlling both 
his ideas and of evaluating those of other people. But this is not the 
only service granted by logic to the philosopher and to the scientist in 
general. It helps them also to avoid monstrous confusions between the 
sphere of reason and that of reality. St. Thomas himself has drawn a 
great advantage from logic in this regard. By availing himself of logic, 
as he conceives it, namely the study of rationate being (ens rationis), 
he escapes the confusions between the rationate and the real, into which 
many philosophers before him, beginning with Plato, fell. Plato, 
by ignoring what the ideas owe to the work of the mind, and noticing 
that they are endowed with universality, draws the conclusion that 
universals exist also in rerum natura. St. Thomas very frequently 
denounces such confusion between logic and ontology.?* 

Another important area in which St. Thomas makes use of his doctrine 
according to which the object of logic is rationate being with a foundation 
in reality, is in theological propositions. Against those who deny the 
possibility of forming true affirmative propositions about God, since 
every affirmation implies a composition between subject and predicate, 
St. Thomas shows that composition as well as separation of ideas is a 
work of the mind, and in certain occasions they may very well lack any 
correspondence in reality.** 


22 SCHMIDT, op. cit., pp. 316-317. 

23 For an excellent collection of texts where St. Thomas criticizes and rejects 
Plato’s confusion between the two orders see R.J. HENLE, Saint Thomas and 
Platonism, The Hague 1954. 

24 In I Sent. d. 4, q. 2, a. 1 ad 1m. 
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From all this it appears that for St. Thomas logic does not only help 
to reason correctly and to argue skillfully, but also serves to free 
metaphysics and theology from many superfluous beings and divisions of 
being, and to keep the mind safe from many errors. 


7. THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY 


A basic question, that one ought to face before starting a philosophical 
inquiry (and for this very reason it is believed that it falls within the 
domain of logic), is the question of the method to be employed by the 
philosopher. 

Before St. Thomas many philosophers (Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, 
Proclus, Avicenna) used the deductive method exclusively; other philos- 
ophers (Aristotle, Averroes) made use of a method which includes two 
moments, one inductive and the other deductive. Such a disparity of 
methods is due to a different way of conceiving the origin of human 
knowledge. Those who resort only to the deductive method move from 
the presupposition that the mind knows first principles and universal 
ideas a priori or through divine illumination. On the contrary, those who 
avail themselves of the inductive-deductive method, conceive our knowl- 
edge as being the result of the work of the mind upon the data of 
experience: such work comes to an end with the perception of ideas and 
first principles, in the light of which one may later better understand and 
more adequately explain the nature of the singular instances. 

In the Scripta, St. Thomas substantially follows Aristotle’s method, but 
he introduces a new terminology for the description of the two main 
phases of philosophical method: he calls the inductive phase resolutio, 
and the deductive phase compositio. 

The task of resolutio is to remount from particulars to universal 
principles, from effects to causes, from the signs to the things signified, 
from the concrete determinations of being to being itself, from the content 
of a thing to its necessary presuppositions.*> The task of compositio is 
to descend from universal causes, from first principles, from being itself, 
from the archetype, to the effects, the concrete, individual beings, to 
the copies.”6 


25 “Accipiens cognitionem procedit de signis ad signata, quasi modo resolutorio, 
quia signa magis sunt nota quoad ipsum” (Jn I Sent. d. 1, expos. textus). Cf. In I 
Sent. d. 1, q. 4, a. 2 ad Im. 

26 “Ordo compositionis est contrarius ordini resolutionis: quia quod est primum 
in compositione, est ultimus in resolutione” (In II Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m). 
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For St. Thomas it is natural that the phase of composition in philo- 
sophical inquiry precedes the phase of resolution; “since it is natural 
for us to proceed from sensory to intelligible things, from effects at 
causes, from what is posterior to what is prior, in conformity with the 
laws of the condition of pilgrimage (statum viae); but when we find 
ourselves at home (in patria) our way of knowing will be another one.” 
Man is not endowed with an intuitive knowledge of the first causes and 
of the fundamental principles of things: he discovers them only through 
a painful analysis of singular instances. 

Aquinas underlines the value of such an analysis by saying that it is 
the only one capable of granting solid, certain, indubitable knowledge: 
“Certitudo est per resolutionem ad prima principia’.?® Before reaching 
the first principles one may give his assent to some hypothesis but only 
in the fear that the other opinion may be true. But in the sight of the 
first principles every fear disappears as the fog under the light of 
the sun.?° 

From these brief remarks on the method of philosophy we observe 
that in the Scripta St. Thomas does not conceive philosophical inquiry 
as an artificial and abstract manipulation of postulates more or less 
arbitrarily chosen and much less as a simple analysis of biblical 
propositions, but as a careful and profound reflection upon the data of 
experience in order to grasp their hidden and authentic being, their 
deep reason and supreme cause. 

Because of its resolutive-compositive method (which in modern 
terminology might be called synthetic-analytic method), St. Thomas’ 
philosophy escapes both the dangers of positivism and rationalism. He 
does not satisfy himself with a mere collection of empirical data 
(positivism), but on the other hand he does not claim to draw factual 
events from abstract principles arbitrarily chosen (rationalism). St. Thomas’ 
aim is to elaborate a philosophy of the concrete, ie., a conclusive 


27 “Unde cum naturale sit nobis procedere ex sensibus ad_ intelligibilia, ex 
effectibus in causas, ex posterioribus in priora, secundum statum viae, quia in 
patria alius erit modus intelligendi...” (In I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 4). 

28 In II Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 7 ad 1m. Cf. In III Sent. d. 23, q. 2, soll. 1 et 3. 

29 “Ante enim quam ad ipsum (principium) deveniatur per inquisitionem resol- 
ventem, ita adhaeretur uni parti, ut relinquatur quaedam pronitas ad partem aliam 
per modum dubitationis; sed quando resolvendo pervenitur ad primum principium 
per se notum, firmatur ad unum cum impossibilitate alterius’ (Jn II Sent. d. 7, 
q. 1, a. 1). 
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explanation (and for this reason it deserves to be called philosophical) 
of the data of experience. 

It seems to us, that to Aquinas’ logic as we have tried te reconstruct 
it from the fragments contained in the Scripta super libros Sententiarum, 
applies the following evaluation expressed by father R. W. Schmidt of 
his logic in general: “His doctrine is not a pure constructionism or 
formalism, nor is it nominalistic or merely linguistic. It is not just about 
words or forms of speech. Any concern for these is quite secondary to 
concern for thought. And though the logical entities studied are forms 
or structures of thought, Aquinas’ logic is not purely ‘formal’ in the sense 
that it studies empty forms of the mind without content. The forms of 
thought are built upon and added to the forms of things that are in 
knowledge and in the mind. And though the specifically logical forms 
are constructed by the mind, logic does not become a pure construction; 
for the constructed forms are based upon the structure of the human 
knower and upon the manner of knowing that necessarily flows from this, 
and more remotely upon the structure of the real beings that are 
to be known’’.®° 


80 SCHMIDT, op. cit., p. 317. 


CHAPTER III 


AN EPISTEMOLOGY OF CRITICAL REALISM 


In the Scripta super libros Sententiarum St. Thomas faces up to all the 
main problems concerning human knowledge: origin, main forms 
(apprehension, judgment, reasoning, sensation, imagination, memory), 
truth and falsity, objectivity, and value. In the present chapter we shall 
limit our analysis to few points that seem to us to deserve special attention 
because of their historical and theoretical interest. First of all, we shall 
consider his doctrine of the origin of human knowledge. 


1. THE ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


As we all know, up to the beginning of the XIII century the doctrine 
current among the Scholastics for explaining the origin of intellectual 
knowledge was Augustine’s theory of illumination. According to the 
Bishop of Hippo ideas that have absolute value, ie., the “veritates 
aeternae” (such as the idea of God, the soul, good, evil, beauty, being, 
etc., and the first principles), cannot be the result of human effort but 
rather are given to us by divine illumination. Contingency of creatures 
and weakness of the human intellect are the reasons that led Augustine 
to postulate a divine light for their knowledge. 

But through the discovery of Aristotle and of his gnoseological, 
psychological and metaphysical theories, a new, different way of conceiving 
human knowledge, a way no longer dependent upon divine intervention 
but exclusively upon the activity of the human mind, was revealed to 
the Mediaevals. This doctrine, under certain respects, could have been 
considered as dissacratory, pagan and irreligious. And, indeed, it appeared 
such to many people and for this reason mainly was Aristotle repeatedly 
banished from the University of Paris and from all other philosophical 
and theological schools of France, Italy and England. 
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But St. Thomas understood that from a philosophical standpoint 
Aristotle’s theory of knowledge was much more solid than Augustine’s 
and he became a strong supporter of it. He made use of every skill both 
in showing the fragility of Augustine’s theory of illumination and the 
strength of Aristotle’s theory of abstraction as well as in dismantling the 
objections that the Augustinians raised against the latter. While comment- 
ing on the significance of such an enterprise, Etienne Gilson writes that “by 
excluding any special intervention of a separated agent in the production 
of knowledge in the human soul, St. Thomas at one and the same time 
did away both with Avicenna’s Dator formarum and with an important 
aspect of Augustine’s illuminating God... This is one of the greatest 
philosophical events that took place in Europe during the Middle Ages’’.t 

In the Scripta Aquinas does not yet develop a critique of the theory 
of illumination as sharp and strong as in his later works. Presumably 
this is due to the fact that the reaction of the traditionalists against 
abstraction was yet to begin. But Aquinas’ position is clearly stated even 
in the Scripta. In his opinion all human knowledge developes out of 
sensory data: without phantasms (phantasmata), i.e., without the images 
of phantasy neither concepts nor judgments nor scientific hypotheses 
are possible: “In the present condition of life (in statu viae) what the 
philosopher said is true, namely that the soul without phantasms would 
not be able not only to acquire science but also to reconsider things 
that it already knows; since phantasms are for the intellect what sense-data 
(sensibilia) are for the senses’’.? 

Such a way of knowing, according to St. Thomas, perfectly agrees with 
human nature, for two reasons. Firstly, since among natures endowed 
with intellect man occupies the lowest degree, and therefore his intellect 
is in potency with respect to any idea, in the same way as matter is in 
potency with regard to any form. For this reason, in order to pass from 
potency to act, the human intellect is bound to receive the images of 
things, and this takes place through the work of the senses and of the 
imagination. Secondly, since the soul is the form of the body, it is fitting 


1 E. GILSON, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin”, Archives 
@histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 1 (1926-1927) p. 120. 

2 “In statu viae verum est quod dicit Philosophus (in 3 de Anima, text. 30), 
quod nequaquam sine phantasmate intelligeret anima non solum quantum ad 
acquirendam scientiam, sed etiam quoad considerationem eorum quae quis iam 
scit; quia phantasmata se habent ad intellectum sicut sensibilia ad sensum” (Un III 
Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 4). 
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that its operation be that of the whole man, inclusive of the body. 
This latter, however, contributes to the operation of the mind not in 
the manner of an instrument, but rather in the manner of an object, 
inasmuch as it presents the phantasms to the mind.* 

Because of its necessary dependence upon the data of the senses and 
imagination, intellectual knowledge is both comparative (collativa) and 
argumentative: it reaches universal ideas and general laws by gathering 
many experiences, comparing them and abstracting what is common 
and necessary to each one of them.* 

The first result of the abstracting work of the intellect are universal 
ideas, ideas such as white, black, light, color, sheep, bird, bread, man, etc. 
With regard to these ideas St. Thomas develops a number of interesting 
considerations. Following Abelard’s classification of the universals, he 
distinguishes between universal in re, a re and ad rem. The first is the very 
nature of things as it exists in the individuals, where however it does not 
actually exist according to the notion (ratio) of universality. The second 
is the nature of things abstracted by the mind: here it assumes formally 
the character of universality, but its existence in the mind is posterior 
to its existence in things and depends upon the latter; and it is just for 
this reason that it is called universal a re. Finally, the third kind of 
universal, the universal ad rem, is the universal idea inasmuch as it is 
projected on reality. This happens when an artist contrives an idea and 
employs it as a model for the realization of a work of art.® 


3 “Modus autem intelligendi praedictus accidit humanae animae ex duobus. 
Uno modo ex hoc quod anima humana est ultima secundum ordinem in gradibus 
intellectus; unde se habet intellectus eius possibilis ad omnia intelligibilia, sicut se 
habet materia prima ad omnes formas sensibiles; et propter hoc non potest in 
actum exire prius quam recipiat rerum species quod fit per sensum et imagina- 
tionem. Alio modo ex hoc quod est forma corporis; unde oportet quod operatio 
elus sit Operatio totius hominis; et ideo communicat ibi corpus non sicut instru- 
mentum per quod operetur, sed sicut repraesentans obiectum, scilicet phantasma” 
(In TI Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 4). 

4 “Fx hoc quod intellectus noster accipit a phantasmatibus, sequitur in ipso quod 
scientiam habeat collativam, inquantum ex multis sensibus fit una memoria et ex 
multis memoriis unum experimentum, et ex multis experimentis unum universale 
principium ex quo alia concludit; et sic acquirit scientiam, ut dicitur in 1 Metaph. 
(in proemio), et in fine Posteriorum (ib. 2, textus 37); unde secundum quod se 
habet intellectus ad phantasmata, secundum hoc se habet ad collationem” (Un III 
Sent. d. 14, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3). 

5 In II Sent. d. 3, gq. 3, a. 2 ad Im. 
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This classification clearly shows that, of the three kinds of universals, 
that which corresponds to the universal idea in the second, the universal 
a re. This implies an important consequence for epistemology. The 
dependence of the universal ideas upon things, for St. Thomas, is a sure 
guarantee of their objective value and therefore of their truthfulness. 
For this reason he strongly rejects the opinion of those philosophers who 
consider human knowledge false and vain because of the disparity between 
universal ideas and particular objects: “Our intellect is neither hollow 
(cassus) nor useless, since in things there is something similar to what it 
knows, even though in things it does not take the same form that it assumes 
in the mind; in the same way as the understanding of the mathematicians 
is not false or vain, because the existence of a line abstracted from matter 
in reality never does take place’”’.® 

It was the inability to distinguish between the way of being of things 
in the mind and in nature (in rerum natura) that, according to St. Thomas, 
led Parmenides, Plato and other philosophers to conceive absurd theories, 
such as the unicity of being (Parmenides) and the subsistence of Ideas 
(Plato).? 

The intellect, upon the acquisition of universal ideas by way of 
abstraction, may proceed towards the elaboration of judgments and their 


6 “Intellectus noster neque cassus neque vanus est, quia habet aliquid respondens 
in re, quamvis non secundum modum quo est in ratione; sicut etiam intellectus 
mathematicorum non est falsus neque vanus, quamvis nulla linea sit abstracta a 
materia in re” (in I Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 1). 

7 “Plures enim antiquorum ex intentionibus intellectis judicium rerum natu- 
ralium sumere volunt: unde quaecumque inveniuntur convenire in aliqua intentione 
intellecta, voluerunt quod communicarent in una re; et inde ortus est error Parme- 
nidis et Melissi, qui videntes ens praedicari de omnibus, locuti sunt de ente sicut 
de una quadam re, ostendentes ens esse unum et non multa, ut eorum rationes 
indicant in J Physic. recitatae. Ex hoc etiam secuta est opinio Pythagorae et Platonis, 
ponentium mathematica et intelligibilia principia sensibilium: ut quia numerus 
invenitur in his et illis, quae communicant in numero, sint etiam in quadam 
essentia unum; et similiter quia Socrates et Plato sunt homo, quod sit unus homo 
per essentiam, qui de omnibus praedicatur... Ex hoc etiam derivatur opinio quae 
dicit unam essentiam generis esse in omnibus speciebus re, non tantum secundum 
rationem. Sed hoc fundamentum est valde debile: non enim oportet, si hoc est 
homo et illud homo, quod eadem sit humanitas numero utriusque, sicut in duobus 
albis non est eadem albedo numero; sed quod hoc similetur illi in hoc quod habet 
humanitatem sicut illud; unde intellectus accipiens humanitate non secundum quod 
est huius sed ut est humanitas, format intentionem communem omnibus” (Jn II 
Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 1). 
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coordination and, finally, it may develop a general hypothesis or a 
scientific theory. But even in these later phases the dependence of the 
intellect upon the data of the senses remains constant. 

Only with regard to the knowledge of first principles does St. Thomas 
show some uncertainty. In the Scripta there are passages where he seems 
to disregard that they are the result of abstraction. Sometimes he explicitly 
declares that they are naturally known (sunt naturaliter cognita),® that 
they are known immediately (homo prima principia sine inquisitione 
Statim cognoscit),® clearly (prima principia sunt per se nota).° Yet, in 
other occasions, he strongly affirms that even the knowledge of first 
principles cannot take place without the contribution of the senses: 
“naturalis habitus, sicut intellectus principiorum, indiget ut cognitio 
determinetur per sensum’’.41 However, it seems that here St. Thomas 
conceives the contribution of the senses in a different way from that which 
he ascribes to them in the formation of universal ideas. These latter are 
drawn from the data of the senses by way of abstraction and therefore, 
in such instances, the senses present to the mind the matter from which 
it draws the ideas. In the knowledge of the first principles however, the 
senses offer to the intellect the data wherein it perceives their application 
and concrete realization: “A definite (determinata) perception of the first 
principles of demonstration is acquired from the senses’’.’? “The intellect 
informed (formatus) by the quiddity of something, is thereby directed 
towards the knowledge of the principles, which are known immediately 
as soon as the mind grasps their terms”.1* Hence, first principles are not 
a product of experience; in a germinal way ‘* they are present in the 
mind even before any actual experience, but the mind becomes aware 
of them only in its impact with sense-experience. 


8 In II Sent. d. 39, q. 2, a. 2. Cf. In I Sent., Prol., q. 1, a. 3, qc. 3, sol. 2, ad 
aliud; In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 5 ad 4m. 

9 In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 6 ad 2m. 

10 In II Sent. d. 24, q. 2, a. 3. 

11 Jn III Sent. d. 23, gq. 3, a. 2 ad Im. 

12 In II Sent. d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 4 ad 1m; In Ul Sent. d. 34, q. 1, a. 2. 

13 “TIntellectus formatus par quidditatem rerum, ex hoc dirigitur in cognitione 
principiorum, quae scitis terminis cognoscuntur; et ulterius in cognitione conclu- 
sionum quae notae fiunt ex principiis” (In II Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1). 

14 The expression “scientiarum semina” does not occur in the Scripta but in the 
Quaestio disputata de veritate (q. 11, a. 1), a work that is contemporary to the 
Scripta, and it is an expression that interprets in a very fine way the thought of the 
young Aquinas about the origin of the first principle of knowledge. 
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2. THE VALUE OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


It is customary among epistemologists of our time to qualify both Greek 
and Mediaeval theories of knowledge as “naive realism”. With this 
expression they refer to a theory that, without any critical verification, 
takes for granted what everyday experience seems to justify, namely 
that human knowledge directly and immediately grasps material objects. 
According to many contemporary authors it is in such a way that Greek 
and Mediaeval philosophers assigned objective value to our knowledge.® 

But there is no doubt that this qualification does not do justice to 
history. Anyone who is familiar enough with some of Plato’s dialogues, 
e.g., the Protagoras or the Theaetetus or with Aristotle’s Fourth Book of 
the Metaphysics will find their gnoseological views anything but naive 
realism. Those who read Aquinas’ Quaestio disputata de veritate or his 
Commentary to the Fourth Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics will arrive at 
the same conclusion. Indeed, Descartes, was not, as is commonly believed, 
the first philosopher to assert that, without passing through the crucible 
of doubt, knowledge will always rest upon a shaky foundation. This view 
was stated by many other philosophers before the author of the Discourse 
on Method, in particular, by Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, Augustine 
and last but not least by Aquinas. The latter in one of his most mature 
works writes: “As the universal consideration of truth belongs to this 
science (metaphysics), so to it also belongs the universal doubt of truth’’.16 

To doubt, St. Thomas gives the following definition: “dubium est motus 
rationis super utraque parte contradictionis cum formidine alterius’.1* 
The root of doubt is the lack of adequate instruments for the discovery 
of truth (ex defectu medii sufficientis ad veritatem inveniendam). Because 
of such deficiency the acquisition of true science becomes impossible.1® 

To the opposite end of doubt we have certainty, which Aquinas defines 
in the following way: “certitudo est firmitas adhaesionis virtutis cognitivae 
in suum cognoscibile”’.1® This takes place when the intellect is determined 


15 A.J. AYER, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, New York 1940, 
pp. 46 ff. 

16 “Ista scientia (metaphysica) sicut habet universalem considerationem de 
veritate, ita etiam ad eam pertinet universalem dubitatio de veritate’ (Comm. in III 
Metaph., Lect. 1). 

17 In Ill Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 4. 

18 [bid. 

19 In Ill Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 4. 
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ad unum, i.e., to one of the two alternatives. Logically, the strength of 
certainty is proportionate to the power of the reason that causes the 
determinatio ad unum. According to St. Thomas reasons are of three 
kinds, and, consequently, there are three types of certainty. The first 
kind of reason is immediate rational evidence: it is the reason that causes 
the certainty of first principles. The second kind is mediated evidence 
(this is the evidence mediated by reasoning): it causes the certainty of 
conclusions. The third kind is authority: it establishes the certainty of 
the truth of faith.?° 

With regard to certainty St. Thomas makes an interesting observation 
that is perfectly in tune with his way of conceiving the origin of human 
knowledge. Our intellectual knowledge, says Aquinas, is more solid and 
gives greater pleasure to our mind when it is corroborated and sustained 
by sensory knowledge. When this is the case, we have a “certitudo 
experimentalis” ,29>i8 

Besides the attitudes of doubt and certainty, the mind may take the 
attitude of “opinion” (opinio) before a proposition. To this attitude 
Aquinas gives the following definition: “acceptio unius partis contra- 
dictionis cum formidine alterius’’.24 Opinion, then, is the attitude of partial 
assent to one of two contradictory propositions but with the fear that 
the other may be the true one. For instance, one may accept as true the 
proposition that says that there is no life on the stars, but since he knows 
that there are people who assert the opposite proposition and that they 


20 “Certitudo nihil aliud est quam determinatio intellectus ad unum. Tanto autem 
maior est certitudo, quanto est fortius quod determinationem causat. Determinatur 
autem intellectus ad unum tripliciter, ut dictum est. In intellectu enim principiorum 
causatur determinatio ex hoc quod aliquid per lumen intellectus sufficienter inspici 
per ipsum potest. In scientia vero conclusionum causatur determinatio ex hoc quod 
conclusio secundum actum rationis in principia per se visa resolvitur; in fide vero 
ex hoc quod voluntas intellectui imperat” (In III Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 3). 

20bis “Cum enim anima nostra secundum naturam sit media inter intellectum 
purum, qualis est in angelis, et sensus, dupliciter certificatur de aliquibus. Uno modo 
ex lumine intellectus, qualis est certitudo in demonstrationibus illorum quae num- 
quam visa sunt; alio modo ex sensu, sicut cum aliquis est certus de his quae videt 
sensibiliter; et talis certitudo acquiritur alicui, etiam quantumcumque per certissimam 
demonstrationem aliquid sciat, quando videt sensibiliter quod prius non viderat; 
unde anima delectatur in visis etiam quae scivit; et haec vocatur certitudo experi- 
mentalis (in III Sent. d. 14, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 1). 

21 In III Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1. The full text reads as follows: “Quando 
vero ratio quae movet ad alteram partem, neque sufficit ad intellectum determinan- 
dum, quia non resolvit conclusiones in principia per se nota; neque sufficit ad 
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have some good reasons in their favor, he does not consider his proposition 
as absolutely certain. 

But by means of these fine definitions of certainty, opinion and doubt, 
Aquinas has not yet come to the heart of the critical question: what is 
the real value of human knowledge? Is it merely concerned with states 
of consciousness, with our own subjective dispositions, or does it give us 
information about the real situation of the world? 

In the Scripta St. Thomas never faces up to this question as extensively 
and systematically as he does in the Commentary to the Metaphysics 
and in the Summa theologiae.?? Yet, he does not ignore it. From the few 
remarks that he makes, it is clear that he accords to human knowledge 
the property of objectivity on the ground of the intentional character 
whereof our ideas are endowed. As a result of such a character, “the 
consideration of the intellect does not stop before the idea (species), but 
through the idea moves towards the thing of which it is a reproduction 
(similitudo),; in the same way as the eye, through the species that is in 
the pupil, sees the stone itself”’.7° 

To those who raise the objection that intentional species, 1.e., the ideas, 
as psychic entities are particular realities, can never result in the universal 
knowledge of things, St. Thomas answers by distinguishing between inten- 
tional species considered in itself and intentional species considered in its 
function of representing reality. In the first case certainly, it has an 
individual character and is a concrete particular entity as everything 
else that belongs to man; but in the second case, it has a universal 
character.** According to St. Thomas the individuality of the psychic 


bonum terminandum, ut bonum videatur illi parti adhaerere: tunc homo opinatur 
illud cui adhaeret, et non terminatur intellectus ad unum, quia semper remanet 
motus ad contrarium: accipit enim unam partem cum formidine alterius; et ideo 
opinans non assentit”. 

22 In IV Sent. lect. 6 and ff.; S. Theol. I, q. 85, a. 2. See also J. MARITAIN, 
Les degrés du savoir, Paris 1946, pp. 200 ff. 

23 “Intellectus consideratio non sistit in specie, sed per speciem transit in rem, 
cuius similitudo est; sicut oculus per speciem quae est in pupilla videt lapidem” 
(In II Sent. d. 12, gq. 1, a. 3 ad 5m). 

24 “Species intellecta potest dupliciter considerari: aut secundum esse quod habet 
in intellectu, et sic habet esse sigulare; aut secundum quod est similitudo talis rei 
intellectae, prout ducit in cognitionem eius; et ex hac parte habet universalitatem: 
quia non est similitudo huius rei secundum quod haec res est, sed secundum naturam 
in qua cum aliis suae speciei convenit” (In II Sent. d. 17, g. 2, a. 1 ad 3m). 
“Forma quae est recepta in intellectu potest dupliciter considerari: vel per com- 
parationem ad rem cuius est similitudo; et sic habet universalitatem, non enim est 
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entity represents no obstacle for the universal function of the idea but, 
on the contrary, it is the very instrument whereby such function takes 
shape and becomes real.”° 

Another mark of human knowledge which is collateral to intentionality, 
is that of being passive rather than active. Man does not create the 
objects he knows but merely represents them: “operatio animae intel- 
lectualis in rem quam cognoscit et diligit est operatio non activa sed 
receptiva’.?® This means that our mind acquires knowledge only when 
it is actualized by the form of the object (naturally, by its intentional 
form), since “no passive power can ever become actual, except through 
the form of what is in act, whereby it also turns into act; in fact nothing 
develops any action unless it is in act”’.*? 

Now, having established that human knowledge is capable of reaching 
certainty, and moreover, that it is endowed with the marks of intentionality 
and passivity, St. Thomas logically confronts the problem of its truth: 
are our ideas faithful representations of things? And do we have a valid 
criterion for saying when they are such and when they are not? 

St. Thomas explains that one may speak of truth in three different 
fields: gnoseological (this regards the truth of knowledge), linguistic (it 
deals with the truth of propositions) and ontological (which is concerned 
with the truth of beings). For this reason we have many definitions of 
truth. Some of them underline its manifestation in thought, as when 
St. Augustine says: “truth takes place when a thing is represented in the 


similitudo hominis secundum conditiones individuantes sed secundum naturam 
communem; vel per comparationem ad intellectum in quo habet esse, et sic est 
quid individuatum, quemadmodum intellectus” (In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m). 

25 “Tllud in quo aliquid videtur est ratio cognoscendi illud quod in eo videtur. 
Ratio autem cognoscendi est forma rei inquantum est cognita, quia per eam fit 
cognitio in actu; unde sicut ex materia et forma est unum esse; ita ratio cogno- 
scendi et res cognita sunt unum cognitum: et propter hoc utriusque, inquantum 
huiusmodi, est una cognitio secundum habitum et secundum actum” (In III Sent. 
d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 4). 

26 In I Sent, d. 15, q. 5, a. 3 ad 4m. Cf. In II Sent. d. 3, q. 3, a. 1. 

27 “Nulla potentia passiva potest in actum exire nisi completa per formam 
activi, per quam fit in actu; quia nihil operatur nisi secundum quod est in actu” 
(In III Sent. d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2). In the same article St. Thomas remarks that 
the human mind is passive also for the reason that it finds itself in a situation 
of potency before the infinite multitude of objects apt to be known: “Intellectus 
est cognitivus omnium entium, quia ens et verum convertuntur, quod est objectum 
intellectus. Nulla autem creatura potest esse in actu totius entitatis, cum sit ens 
finitum: hoc enim solius Dei est, qui est fons omnium entium, omnia quodammodo 
in se praehabens, ut dicit Dionysius” (cap. 5 de Div. nom.). 
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same way as it is”; and when St. Hilary writes: “truth is that which declares 
and manifests being”. Other definitions bring out the foundation of truth 
in reality, as when St. Augustine states: “true is what is’; and when 
St. Anselm asserts: “truth is the indivision of being and of what is”; 
and also when Avicenna declares: “the truth of each thing is the property 
of the being that is assigned to it”. Finally, other definitions emphasize 
the correspondence that takes place between the mind and reality, as the 
following one: “truth is the correspondence of reality to the mind” 
(veritas est adaequatio rei ad intellectum).?® Of all these definitions the 
most satisfactory according to St. Thomas is the last one, but under the 
condition that it be modified as follows: “truth is the correspondence of 
the mind to reality” (veritas est adaequatio intellectus ad rem). This change 
is necessary when one speaks of the truth of human intellect, for in this 
case the measure of the correspondence is the real object; whereas in the 
case of the divine intellect the measure of the correspondence is taken 
from the divine intellect itself. Therefore the definition “veritas est 
adaequatio rei ad intellectum” applies to the relation between creatures 
and God. On the contrary “veritas est adaequatio intellectus ad rem” 
applies to the relation between the human intellect and material things. 

St. Thomas goes on to explain more precisely the meaning of gnoseo- 
logical truth, by citing cases where the correspondence required by truth 
does not take place. This happens both when the mind adds elements that 
are not in the object represented by it, and when the mind removes from 
the object elements that belong to it: “Truth consists in some correspon- 
dence of the intellect or speech to reality. And since correspondence 
(aequalitas) is something intermediate between the more and the less, it 


28 “Verum per prius dicitur de veritate intellectus, et de enuntiatione dicitur 
inquantum est signum illius veritatis; de re autem dicitur inquantum est causa... 
Sic ergo patet quomodo diversae definitiones de veritate dantur. Quaedam enim 
veritatis definitio datur secundum hoc quod veritas completur in manifestatione 
intellectus, sicut dicit Augustinus” (lib. de vera religione c. 36): “veritas est qua 
ostenditur id quod est” et Hilarius (V de Trinitate, ante med.): “verum est declarati- 
vum aut manifestativeum esse’. Quaedam autem datur de veritate definitio secundum 
quod habet fundamentum in re, sicut illa Agustini (JJ Sol., c. 4) “VWerum est id 
quod est”, et alia magistralis (Anselmi): “Verum est indivisio esse et eius quod est”; 
et alia Avicennae (tract. VIII Metaph.): “Veritas cuiusque rei est proprietas sui 
esse quod stabilitum est ei”. Quaedam autem datur secundum commensurationem 
eius quod est in intellectu ad id quod est in re, sicut dicitur: “Veritas est adaequatio 
rei ad intellectum” (Jn I Sent. d. 19, gq. 5, a. 1). Other texts where St. Thomas 
deals with the gnoseological definition of truth are: In II Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 3; 
ibid. d. 39, q. 1, a. 2, qc. 3 ad 1m. 
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befits that the good of intellectual virtue lies in the middle, namely that 
what may be said of the object is what the object really is. Therefore 
if what is said exceeds either by way of addition or of subtraction, it will 
be false’’.?° 

But, is the human mind able to reach a truth of this sort? 

In answering this question, St. Thomas states first of all that the intel- 
lect’s natural need is the attainment of truth: indeed it is its proper and 
specific end. While the end that satisfies the will is the good, the end 
that satisfies the intellect is the true: “Bonum virtutum intellectualium 
consistit in hoc quod verum dicatur’’.®° Now, since nature never fails 
when it has to do with ends that are proper and specific of a being or 
an operation, it is proper to conclude that in normal conditions the 
human intellect attains the truth.*! 

But one may further ask: granted that ideas are representations similar 
to their objects and consequently are true, is man in a position to acquire 
awareness of such a similarity? In other words, besides a “natural”, 
spontaneous, “naive” knowledge of truth, does man also acquire a 
“critical” awareness of it? If human knowledge is conceived, as 
St. Thomas conceives it, as a passive reproduction of reality, does this 
not imply on the part of the mind the impossibility of taking the neces- 
sary distance both from reality and from the representations thereof, so 
as to succeed in ascertaining the degree of correspondence between the 
two? 

According to St. Thomas, this is certainly the case for sensory know- 
ledge, which may be and normally is actually true, but which lacks an 
awareness of being true. For this reason he considers it as falling outside 
the realm of truth. On the other hand, the senses are not guilty of error, 
for even if in some case they are bad instruments of knowledge the blame 
for error falls on the intellect, whose responsibility is to exercise the 
proper controls necessary to assure to the senses a reliable functioning. 
For instance, the intellect should verify that the sensory organ is healthy, 
that the conditions of light, color, etc., are normal, that the knower himself 


29 “Veritas autem consistit in quadam adaequatione intellectus et vocis ad rem. 
Et quia aequalitas est medium inter maius et minus, ideo oportet quod bonum 
virtutis intellectualis in medio consistat, ut scilicet dicatur de re hoc quod est. 
Si autem excedat vel in plus vel in minus, erit falsum” (Jn III Sent. d. 33, q. 1, 
a. 3, sol. 3). See also the answer to the third objection (ibid, a. 3, sol. 3). 

30 In III Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3. “Bonum intellectus est verum, quod est 
finis et perfectio eius” (In III Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, sol. 3). 

31 In I Sent. d. 3, gq. 1, a. 2; In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1. 
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is awake and not sleeping. And since each one of these controls is possible, 
the intellect need not error because of a malfunctioning of the senses. 
Therefore the ultimate responsability of false knowledge falls on the intel- 
lect itself.?? 

By means of an alert control of the senses, the intellect can get faithful 
representations of the objects. But, specifies St. Thomas, the intellect does 
not acquire a critical awareness of truth at the moment it receives the 
representations of the things, but rather at the moment it judges that such 
representations have objective value. It is in the judgment-phase of our 
knowledge that the mind says of something that it is or it is not, it is so 
or it is not so.°8 

In considering judgment the proper seat of truth, St. Thomas moves 
from his distinction (to which we shall come back in the next chapter) that 
in any finite being there are two elements, essence and act of being (actus 
essendi), and from the view that the act of being receives its logical expres- 
sion in judgment: “Since in every thing quiddity and its act of being are 
present, truth is founded on the act of being rather than on quiddity; and 
it is the operation of the intellect that receives the being of the thing, 
(esse rei) by way of some sort of reproduction of it, that the relation of 
correspondence, which makes up the notion of truth, takes place’’.*# 

The most interesting and original point in this understanding of truth is 
the accent that it places upon being (esse). Indeed esse, as will be seen 
later, is in the Scripta already for St. Thomas the greatest, supreme, and 
the most fundamental of all perfections; it is the perfection that permeates 
everything, giving to each being its consistency and reality. Hence the 


32 “Quamvis res sensibles sensu comprehendantur, tamen earum adaequatio ad 
intellectum sola mente capitur, et pro tanto dicitur quod veritas est sola mente 
perceptibilis” (in I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 6m). 

33 “Cum sit duplex operatio intellectus: una quarum dicitur a quibusdam imagina- 
tio intellectus, quam Philosophus (//I de anima, text 21) nominat intelligentiam 
indivisibilium, quae consistit in apprehensione quidditatis simplicis, quae alio etiam 
nomine formatio dicitur; alia est quam dicunt fidem, quae consistit in compositione 
vel divisione propositionis; prima operatio respicit quidditatem rei; secunda operatio 
respicit esse ipsius. Et quia ratio veritatis fundatur in esse, et non in quidditate, 
ideo veritas et falsitas proprie invenitur in secunda oOperatione et in signo elus, 
quod est enuntiatio, et non in prima, vel signo eius quod est definitio, nisi secundum 
quid” (In I Sent. d. 19, gq. 5, a. 1 ad 7m). Cf. In II Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 2 sol. 1. 

34 “Cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum esse, veritas fundatur in esse rei 
Magis quam in quidditate; et in ipsa operatione intellectus accipientis esse rei sicut 
est per quamdam similationem ad ipsum, completur relatio adaequationis, in qua 
consistit ratio veritatis” Un I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). 
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degree of reality of anything depends upon its participation in esse and the 
higher its participation the greater its perfection. Now, since truth consists 
in the correspondence between thought and reality, St. Thomas logically 
concludes that such a correspondence is achieved at the moment when the 
intellect grasps and represents the being (esse). This all takes place in 
judgment. 

In this way St. Thomas succeeds in formulating a richer explanation of 
the Aristotelian thesis according to which truth is a property of the second 
and not of the first operation of the mind. 

But, as it has been already suggested, even though the proper and 
specific end of the human intellect is truth, there are several occasions 
when it does not arrive at it and falls into error. Many are the reasons for 
such a failure, but the most influential ones are two according to St. 
Thomas: the complexity of the object known and the intrusion of the 
passions in the activity of the mind. He describes the first cause of error 
(the complexity of the object) as follows: ‘“‘Due to the fact that things are 
not present to it all at the same time, the human intellect can fall into 
error, when it asserts that something is good as far as one of the aspects 
under consideration, whereas it is not good under other aspects not examin- 
ed; as, for instance, when a doctor considers something as being advan- 
tageous for the cure of an illness of a patient under his care, whereas it is 
not absolutely expedient for another disease afflicting him, but which the 
doctor either ignores or does not take into consideration”’.* 

The second cause of error are the passions, inasmuch as they may so 
much beguile the intellect as to prevent it from considering reality serenely, 
objectively and impartially.*¢ 

In conclusion, human reason is naturally inclined to know, to know truth 
and to know the whole truth, equally that which concerns the material 
world and that which regards the spiritual world, that which interests the 
speculative order and that which belongs to the practical one and that 
which pertains to the political, moral, educational, religious spheres. But in 
its path it encounters many obstacles such as passions, phantasy, subjective 


35 “Tntellectus creatus, quia non est omnium simul, potest deficere, ex hoc quod 
ludicat de re quod sit conveniens secundum aliquam conditionem rei consideratam, 
quod non est conveniens secundum alia quae non considerat: sicut medicus judicans 
aliquid esse expediens uni aegroto secundum unam infirmitatem eius consideratam, 
quod non sit sibi simpliciter expediens propter aliam aegritudinem, quam vel non 
cognoscit, vel non considerat” (In II Sent. d. 5, gq. 1, a. 1 ad 4m). 

36 In II Sent. d. 39, q. 1, a. 1 ad 4m. 
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interests, complexity and sublimity of the object, which may hinder it in 
the attainment of truth. According to St. Thomas this happens above all 
with respect to the highest truths, that is those of the moral and religious 
order. This is the reason why a truth, like the existence of God, which in 
itself is very easy to grasp, for many people appears obscure and doubt- 
ful.3” 

Yet according to St. Thomas, moral and religious truths, are the most 
necessary for human life, a conviction that leads him to consider the oppor- 
tunity of revelation and the necessity of faith. To illustrate this opportune- 
ness he resorts to the arguments developed by Maimonides in his Guide 
for the perplexed.*° (1) revelation is necessary because of the sublimity of 
the object and its distance from the senses; (2) because although the human 
intellect “is naturally oriented towards the knowledge of divine reality, on 
its own it is unable to achieve such knowledge, and since not all have the 
possibility of turning to a teacher, God himself has given us the light of 
faith so that our mind may reach Him’; (3) because the knowledge of 
God presupposes the knowledge of those many other things contained in 
a natural science and a philosophy wholly oriented towards the know- 
ledge of divine reality; but very few people are in a position to acquire all 
this information; (4) because the mind of some people is very dull and 
unable to acquire the knowledge of God also necessary for them to guide 
their own lives; (5) because men are disturbed by many hardships which 
cause them to turn their attention away from the accurate and dilligent 
study of divine reality.®® 


37 “Ratio probare potest Deum esse, et Deum esse unum, incorporeum, intelli- 
gentem, et alia huiusmodi” (Jn III Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 3, qc. 3, sol. 1). “Finis 
humanae vitae est cognitio Dei, etiam secundum philosophos, qui ponunt felicitatem 
ultimam in actu sapientiae secundum cognitionem nobilissimi intelligibilis” (ibid. 
ad 1m). 

38 M. MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the Perplexed, New York 1956. 

39 “Sicut autem est in gratia perficiente affectum quod praesupponit naturam, 
quia eam perficit; ita et fidei substernitur naturalis cognitio, quam fides praesupponit, 
et ratio probare potest, sicut Deum esse, et Deum esse unum, incorporeum, intelli- 
gentem, et alia huiusmodi: et ad hoc etiam sufficienter fides inclinat, ut qui rationem 
ad hoc habere non potest, fide eis assentiat. Quod quidem necessarium fuit propter 
quinque, ut dicit Rabbi Moyses in prima parte, cap. 33. Primo propter altitudinem 
materiae secundum elevationem a sensibus, quibus vita nostra connutritur; unde non 
est facile sensum et imaginationem deserere; quod tamen est necessarium in cognitione 
divinorum et spiritualium, ut dicit Boethius (lib. 1 de Trinit., cap. 2). Secundo, 
quia quamvis intellectus hominis naturaliter ordinatus sit ad divina cognoscenda, 
non tamen potest in actum exire per seipsum. Et quia cuilibet non potest adesse 
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In this way, quite naturally, St. Thomas, in his analysis of human know- 
ledge, introduces the element of faith. However, one should take note that 
he does not introduce it at the beginning but at the end. He does not assu- 
me faith as a criterion of truth and much less as a universal instrument of 
knowledge, but as an instrument that integrates man’s natural knowing 
powers. The normal instrument of human knowledge is reason; and its 
criterion of truth is objective evidence. Faith is an extraordinary instru- 
ment; however, if it is accepted on the basis of its valid credentials it 
becomes a powerful aid to reason in attaining more easily, surely and 
speedily to its final end, Supreme Truth. 


doctor paratus, ideo Deus lumen fidei providit, quod mentem ad huiusmodi elevet. 
Tertio, quia ad cognitionem divinorum per viam rationis multa praeexiguntur, cum 
fere tota philosophia ad cognitionem divinorum ordinetur: quae quidem possunt 
nisi pauci cognoscere; et ideo oportuit fidem esse ut omnes aliquam cognitionem 
haberent de divinis. Quarto, quia quidam naturaliter sunt hebetes, et tamen cogni- 
tionem divinorum indigent qua in vita dirigantur. Quinto, quia homines occupantur 
circa necessaria vitae, et retrahuntur a diligenti consideratione divinorum” (Un IJ 
Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 3, qc. 3). 


CHAPTER IV 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BEING 


Martin Heidegger in many of his writings 1 launches against the philoso- 
phers who came after Parmenides, especially Plato, Aristotle and other 
metaphysicians of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, the imputation of 
having betrayed the fundamental task of philosophy, namely the study of 
being, and of having diverted philosophical inquiry from the study of being 
itself to the study of individual beings (numbers, primary substances, God, 
etc.) and, in such wise, of having brought about “the oblivion of being”’. 

In answer to Heidegger’s accusation some scholars familiar with 
St. Thomas’ philosophy have replied that such a criticism cannot be raised 
against him, since his metaphysics is from beginning to end an uninter- 
rupted reflection upon being, which was for him the utmost perfection and 
the ultimate foundation of the reality of everything. Not only did St. Tho- 
mas not lose sight or being, but on the contrary he made it the basis, the 
center and the crown of his entire philosophical system.? 

In the present chapter we will study St. Thomas’ metaphysics of being 
as he developed it in the Scripta super libros Sententiarum. This restriction 
will not hamper us from capturing the essential traits of his thought in this 
regard, but rather it will provide us with a new proof in favor of the thesis 
according to which Aquinas envisioned a new and original philosophical 
view right from the beginning of his literary career.® 

In our study we shall pursue the following order: first, we will analyse 
the language employed by St. Thomas in his discussion of being; second, 
we will investigate his doctrine of being. 


1M. HEIDEGGER, Sein und Zeit, Tiibingen 1927; Einfiihrung in die Meta- 
physik, Tiibingen 1953; Unterwegs zur Sprache, Pfullingen 1959. 

2 FE. GILSON, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, New York 
1956; L.D. DE RAEYMAEKER, “L’idée inspiratrice de la métaphysique thomiste’, 
Aquinas 1960, pp. 61-82; C. FABRO, Tomismo e pensiero moderno, Roma 1969. 

3 M.D. CHENU, Introduction a létude de saint Thomas d Aquin, Paris 1950. 
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1. THE SEMANTICS OF BEING 


In the XIII century there existed a vast array of terms for speaking of 
individual beings, of essence, of existence, and of being itself. Moreover, 
the multiplicity of terms was combined with a great variety of doctrines that 
were the result of almost two thousand years of speculation, and included 
among others doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Proclus, Boethius, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Alain de Lille, William of Conche, the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, Gilbert de la Porrée, Abelard, Hugh of Saint Victor and Wiliam of 
Auvergne. 

St. Thomas elaborates a metaphysical vision centered upon a 
new concept of being and a new interpretation of the relation between 
essence and existence. But, in giving expression to these new doctrines he 
does not create a new language but avails himself of the language in use 
at the time, sometimes retaining its original meaning, other times assigning 
to it a new meaning. Such an employment of old barrels for new wine is 
the cause of the great difficulty and confusion encountered by the student 
of St. Thomas, for it exposes him to the danger of not perceiving the 
originality and newness of his thought. Purposely to avoid this danger, we 
shall make a brief study of the metaphysical language of Aquinas’ prede- 
cessors and of the vocabulary employed by him in the Scripta. 

Of all the above-mentioned authors St. Augustine is the first in order 
of importance as a source of Aquinas’ metaphyisal language. His influence 
on medieval philosophical and theological thought widely outdoes that of 
any Greek and Christian writer. For this reason, in tracing the history of 
any significant problem current in the Middle Ages, one must necessarily 
start with him. We shall do so in our brief study of the origin and develop- 
ment of St. Thomas’ metaphysical vocabulary. 

Some fundamental terms of the metaphysical lexicon, such as essentia 
and esse, occupy a prominent place in St. Augustine. He uses them in 
expounding the distinction between God and creatures and for expressing 
what is most proper to the divine nature. For him the term “essentia”’ 
does not mean, as does the equivalent term “ousia’’ for Aristotle, an 
abstract and formal principle, the universal essence of a class of individuals 
but rather that which really is; and to be truly real, a being must be 
endowed with an incorruptible, immutable, eternal, necessary reality, 
according to St. Augustine. 

The same concept of absolute, immutable, necessary reality is attributed 
by St. Augustine to the term esse: “esse est nomen incommutabilitatis’” .* 


4 AUGUSTIN, Sermo VII, n. 7; Migne, t. 38, c. 66. 
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Because of their semantic fecundity, these terms, essentia and esse are the 
most suitable to say something proper to the transcendental reality.° 
These say everything of God, and for this very reason, no other term will 
add anything to esse or essentia, but must necessarily be identified with 
them: “In the human mind, to be is not the same as to be strong, or 
prudent or just or temperate; for a mind can exist, and yet have none of 
these virtues. But in God to be is the same as to be strong, or to be just, 
or to be wise, or whatever is said of that simple multiplicity, or multifold 
simplicity, whereby to signify His substance’’.® 

Such an identity of essentia or esse with other perfections occurs only 
in God; creatures are distinguished from Him just for this reason, that 
their qualities do not coincide with their esse. In making this point, 
Etienne Gilson rightly remarks that Augustine implicitly affirms the real 
distinction in creatures between essence and existence, at most according 
to the manner expressly understood by Boethius and some mediaeval 
authors.‘ But Augustine never faces up to the distinction between essence 
and existence in a systematic and explicit manner, and it is instructive 
to notice that in his vocabulary the term “existentia’ and its thomistic 
equivalent “actus essendi’’ do not play any significant role.® 

An important contribution to the metaphysical vocabulary was given by 
Boethius in his theological treatise De trinitate with the introduction of 
the distinction between esse and id quod est. Boethius declares that 
creatures differ from God because while in God esse and id quod est 
are one and the same thing, in creatures they are two distinct elements. 

But what does Boethius mean by esse and id quod est? Anyone 
familiar with Aquinas’ vocabulary may be tempted to understand esse 
as meaning being (the act of being) and id quod est as meaning essence, 
but such is not the case, since for Boethius they have a very different 


5 “Deum nihil aliud dicam esse nisi idipsum esse” (AUGUSTIN, De moribus 
ecclesiae XIV, c. 24; Migne, t. 32, c. 1321). “Sola est incommutabilis substantia vel 
essentia, qui Deus est, cui profecto ipsum esse, unde essentia nominata est maxime 
et verissime competit” (AUGUSTIN, De Trinitate V, 2, 3; Migne, t. 42, c. 912). 

6 “Humano quippe animo non hoc est esse quod est fortem esse, aut prudentem, 
aut iustum aut temperantem: potest enim esse animus, et nullam istarum habere 
virtutem. Deo autem hoc est esse quod est fortem esse aut iustum esse, aut sapien- 
tem esse, et si quid de illa simplici multiplicitate, vel multiplici simplicitate dixeris, 
quo substantia eius significet” (AUGUSTIN, De Trinitate VI, 4, 6; Migne, t. 42, 
c. 927). 

7 E. GILSON, Introduction a l’étude de saint Augustin, Paris 1949, p. 287, n. 1. 

8 E. GILSON, op. cit., p. 27. 
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signification. To him esse means substance and, more precisely, second- 
ary, universal substance; whereas id quod est means primary, individual, 
concrete substance. Id quod est is the individual with all its properties, 
both the specific and universal properties as well as the individual, 
personal ones. In Boethius’ view existence is not to be considered as an 
element of the esse but rather as an element added to the esse in the 
shaping of the id quod est. But even if Boethius’ understanding of the 
terms is quite different from Aquinas’, their use of them partly coincides. 
As we shall see later, in this same chapter, St. Thomas employs them for 
distinguishing God from creatures: in God they mean the one and the same 
reality; in creatures they mean two really distinct elements. Also Boethius 
uses the terms esse and id quod est for the solution of the problem as to 
where lies the distinction between God and creatures. And his answer is: 
in God the esse (the universal substance) and the id quod est (the indivi- 
dual substance) are the same reality, whereas in creatures they are really 
different. 

A decisive turning point towards the formulation of the problem of 
being that we shall encounter in Aquinas appears with Avicenna. This 
great Arabic philosopher is the first who explicitly enunciates the real 
distinction of essence and existence in finite beings.® To such a distinction 
he ascribes utmost importance, since it is this distinction that permits him 
to draw a line of demarcation between the necessary being (God) and the 
possible beings (creatures): in God (necesse esse per se) essence and exis- 
tence are the same thing, in creatures (necesse esse per causam vel possi- 
bilia esse) they are two different and really distinct elements. The terms 
employed by Avicenna (more precisely by the Latin translators of his 
works) are: esse for existence and essentia or quidditas for essence.’° 


9 There is a general agreement among historians in considering Avicenna as the 
first assertor of the real distinction. Here we shall merely cite the opinion of Roland- 
Gosselin, who is one of the greatest experts on this subject: “Trés certainement 
Avicenne distingue l’existence de l’essence, et jusqu’a dire que l’esse est accidentel 
a l’essence. L’essence est quelque chose; l’esse, en un sens, quelque chose d’autre 
qui advient a l’essence possible, méme immatérielle, par l’action de la Cause pre- 
miére. En cette derniére au contraire, il n’y a aucune distinction; et méme 4 rigueur 
d’expression, l’Etre nécessaire n’a pas d’essence” (M.D. ROLAND-GOSSELIN, 
Le “De ente et essentia” de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1948, p. 156). 

10 “Esse est conditio in stabilienda quidditate de necesse esse... In colore autem 
esse est consequens quod sequitur quidditatem quae est color; igitur quidditas quae 
per seipsam est color invenitur signata in effectu inventa per esse. Si autem esset 
proprietas non causa quantum ad stabiliendum quidditatem necessitatis essendi, sed 
inquantum acquiritur sibi esse, et esse esset aliquid praeter illam quidditatem veluti 
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But it is worth noticing that Avicenna presents an interpretation of this 
distinction to which Aquinas will not subscribe, inasmuch as the Arabic 
philosopher places essentia in the category of substance and esse in the 
category of accidents. In such wise the distinction between esse and 
essentia becomes only a particular instance of the distinction between sub- 
stance and accident. 

The reasons that seem to have led Avicenna to this peculiar under- 
standing of the relation between essentia and esse are two. Firstly, his 
concept of essence as necesse esse per causam, namely as something that 
in itself is merely possible (possibile esse) but which becomes necessary 
through the action of a cause. So conceived, essence is not a pure nothing, 
but a kind of incipient reality. Secondly, his way of facing the problem is 
more from a logical than from an ontological standpoint. Now, if one 
considers the problem from the logical point of view, he will naturally con- 
clude that in creatures existence does not belong to essence, since it does 
not enter into the definition of any one of them. 

Up to the second half of the XII century, the Scholastics continue to 
follow the vocabulary of Augustine and Boethius and their views, in the 
treatment of the problem of essence and existence.'! It is only with the 
appearance of the translation of Avicenna’s works that some of them begin 
to employ a new vocabulary and also to solve the problem differenty. The 
leader of this philosophical trend is the bishop of Paris, William of 
Auvergne. He assumes the Avicennian distinction between esse and essentia 
and uses it as a criterion for distinghuishing God from creatures—God 
is the being in whom esse and essentia are the same; creatures are the 
beings in which esse and essentia are really distinct: ‘“Whatever we con- 
ceive, a man, an ass or anything else, being (esse) does not ever enter into 
their definition, so that we understand being as pertaining to their essence, 
with the exception of the one whereof being is essentially said (namely 
God). Indeed His essence can only be understood through His being 


id quod est praeter quidditatem coloris... Sed certitudo esse illius quod esse necesse 
esse non eget aliquo secundo esse quod sequatur, sicut certitudo coloris eget esse 
quod sit ei causa essendi...” (AVICENNA, Opera, Venetiis 1508; Metaphysica 
VIII, 4, 99b). “Quidquid est, excepto ente quod est sibi ipsi ens, est acquirens esse 
ab alio a se, per quod est sibi esse non per se” (ibid., Metaphysica VIII, 3, 98b). 
“Omne quod habet quidditatem causatum est, et cetera alia, excepto necesse esse, 
habent quidditates quae sunt per se possibiles esse, quibus accedit esse nisi extrin- 
secus, primus igitur non habet quidditatem” (ibid., Metaphysica VIII, 4, 99b). 

11 Cf. S. VANNI ROVIGHI, “La prima scolastica”, in Grande antologia filo- 
sofica, Milano 1954, vol. IV, p. 720. 
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(esse), since essence and being in Him are the same”.!* This text could be 
understood as proving a merely logical, conceptual distinction between 
essence and existence, inasmuch as it shows that the esse is not included in 
the definition of the essentia of creatures. But this restrictive interpretation 
is contrary to what is explicitly affirmed by William of Auvergne in many 
other texts, where he speaks not only of a logical but also of a real dis- 
tinction (separatio in actu) between esse and essentia. “One in every respect 
is God, and his being (esse) is not separable from Him either really or 
logically (actu vel intellectu); whereas being is separable from the possibles 
and from anything that is necessary through something else, and it is 
separable both really and logically: since in everything besides God essence 
is one thing and esse or entitas is something else’’.1? In potential being 
(esse potentiale), namely in creatures, “essence and its being (esse), which 
does not belong to it through its essence, are really two (duo sunt revera), 
and the latter comes upon (accidit) the former and does not enter either 
in its definition or its quiddity’’.4 

As it appears from the second text quoted above, William of Auvergne, 
following Avicenna, conceives the real distinction between essence and 
existence as a distinction between substance and accident; and the reason 
why he does so is the same: it is because being (esse) does not enter into 
the definition of the essence of creatures. 

To formulate the distinction between essence and existence William of 
Auvergne sometimes uses the expressions quo est and id quod est, for 
instance when he writes: “Et omne aliud ens (excepto Deo) est quodam- 
modo compositum ex eo quod est et ex eo quo est sive esse suo sive 


12 “In nullius autem ratione accipitur esse, quidquid imaginati fuerimus sive 
hominem sive asinum sive aliud, ut in ratione eius esse intelligamus; eo solo 
excepto de quo essentialiter dicitur. Eius namque essentia nisi per ipsum esse 
intelligi potest, cum ipsa et eius esse Omnimodo sint una res” (GUILIELMI 
ALVENIAE, Opera omnia, Parisiis 1674, T. I, Suppl., De Trinitate, cap. 1, p. 2). 
On William of Auvergne’s doctrine concerning the real distinction between essence 
and existence see A. MASNOVO, Da Guglielmo d'Auvergne a san Tommaso 
d’Aquino, Milano 1945, vol. I, pp. 88-109. 

13 “Unum per omnem modum ipsum (Deus) est, et suum esse non est separabile 
ab ipso actu vel intellectu. Ab omni vero possibili et ab omni alio quod est necesse 
esse per aliud, est separabile suum esse aut actu aut intellectu sive ratione: in omni 
igitur alio est aliud ipsum ens, aliud eius esse seu entitas” (Ibid., T. I, p. 852). 

14 “Tpsum (ens potentiale) et eius esse, quod non est ei per essentiam, duo sunt 
revera et alterum accidit alteri nec cadit in rationem nec quidditatem ipsius” 
(1bid., T. II, Suppl. p. 8). 
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entitate sua, quemadmodum album est album ex subiecto et albedine’™ 
From the equivalence that William of Auvergne puts between quo est and 
esse or entitas it is clear that he understands the expressions “quo est’ 
and “id quod est’ differently from Boethius: they no longer mean univer- 
sal essence (quo est) and individual substance (id quod est) as in the author 
of the De consolatione philosophiae but existence (quo est) and essence. 
As to the type of distinction that William of Auvergne establishes between 
existence (quo est) and essence (id quod est) this text shows again that it 
is a real one and that it belongs to the class of substance-acident, as it is 
suggested by the example: “quemadmodum album est album ex subiecto 
et albedine’. “Here, remarks A. Masnovo, we are placed before an 
example of a real composition between two real elements: in this way 
we are led to think that creatures with their ‘quo est’ and ‘quod est’ 
truly show a real distinction’’.‘6 

The Scholastics of the XIII century had available not only the transla- 
tion of Avicenna’s works (and naturally of the original texts of Augustine, 
Boethius and of many other authors of antiquity and the Middle Ages) 
but also of the translations of Aristotle’s main works, that were made in 
Spain and Italy during the second half of the XII century.17 Consequently 
they add Aristotle’s metaphysical language to their already rich and 
complex philosophical vocabulary. In the Stagirite they could find an 
interesting classification of the main meanings of the term being (ens). 
In a famous passage of the Metaphysics Aristotle gives a list of four basic 
meanings of this term: substantial being, accidental being, logical being 
and real being. “Ens dicitur hoc quidem secundum occidens, illud secun- 
dum se... Amplius autem et esse significat quia verum; non esse quia non 
verum sed falsum... Amplius esse significat et ens, hoc quidem potestate 
dicibili, illud vero actu’’.18 

In Aristotle Scholastics could also find some suggestion for the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence, even if the author of the Metaphysics 
never exploits it in order to reach a final explanation of finite beings. For 
instance, in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle writes: “Id autem quod quid 


15 Jbid., T. I, p. 852. 

16 MASNOVO, op. cit., p. 115. 

17 F,. van STEENBERGHEN, Aristotle in the West; The Origins of Latin Aris- 
totelianism, Louvain 1955; M. GRABMANN, “Mittelalterliche Aristotelesiiber- 
setzungen und Aristoteleskommentare in Handschriften spanischer Bibliotheken”, 
Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen 1928, 
Heft 5. 

18 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica, V, c. 7. 
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est homo, et esse hominem aliud est’, and a few lines before: “Necesse est 
enim scientem quod quid est homo aut aliud quodcumque, scire quia est. 
Quod enim non est, nullus scit quid est’.1® 

In these texts an expression occurs that is typically Aristotelian, the 
expression “‘quod quid est’’, that is the translation of the Greek “qi jy 
elvat’”’ used by Aristotle to signify the essence of a thing. 

When St. Thomas begins his meditation on being, which surely occurred 
before the inauguration of his academic career at the University of Paris, 
he finds himself in the presence of all the doctrines and linguistic expres- 
sions that we have just described and is perfectly familiar with them. How- 
ever, with regard to the doctrines, none of them seems satisfactory to him 
and for this reason he looks for a new solution to the mystery of being. 
In the case of the vocabulary, on the contrary, he employs it with the 
utmost freedom, and many times he goes as far as to assign to old expres- 
sions, meanings that are absolutely new, even directly opposed, at times, 
to those given by the authors who first introduced them. 

The basic terms that we encounter in the Scripta when Saint Thomas 
deals with being, its constituents, and the source of all reality are the 
following ones: ens, esse, essentia, entitas, actus essendi, existens, quo eSt, 
quod est, substantia, subsistentia, actus, potentia, forma. What is the 
meaning of these terms in Aquinas? 

For some of them the meaning is easy enough to establish since they 
have maintained the exact meaning which they had in Aristotelian meta- 
physics. Such is the case of the terms actus, potentia, forma, substantia. 
For other terms that through the centuries were burdened with meanings 
that Augustine, Boethius, Avicenna, William of Auvergne and other 
authors assigned to them, the matter becomes more complex and proble- 
matic. There are terms like id quod est, essentia, quo est and esse that are 


19 ARISTOTLE, Analytica posteriora, Il, c. 7.—J. OWENS rightly remarks 
that the real distinction between essence and existence was a problem for which 
Aristotle could not have any interest at all: “In a philosophy which is conditioned 
by this fundamental doctrine of Being (—Form), the absence of any treatment of 
existence is inevitable... The contingent and the infinite have no place in this 
contemplation. What is not form or reducible to form, has no interest for the 
Primary Philosophy. Accordingly, in the treatment of the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, in the study of efficient causality, in the relation of sensible to separate Entity, 
no mention is made of any existential problems. The highest instance of Being is 
Form and it is that Form that is studied by the Primary Philosophy in all the other 
instances. An act like that of existence which is irreducible to form has no place in 
the Primary Philosophy or in any science” (J. OWENS, The Doctrine of Being in 
Aristotelian Metaphysics, Toronto 1957, p. 296). 
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legitimally employed as synonyms. But he equally employs as synonyms 
terms like ens, essentia and esse, which for the sake of precision would 
better be kept clearly distinct. We shall here try to discover the meaning 
that Aquinas ascribes to them, in particular with regard to the last three 
terms, ens, essentia, esse. 

Ens has several meanings, as is evident from the divisions that may be 
made of it and that St. Thomas presents. But there is a basic meaning that 
preceeds every other, the meaning that expresses the act of being: “Ens 
non dicit aliquod genus... Ens autem non dicit quidditatem, sed solum 
actum essendi’’.*° Ens means being according to the condition of act: it 
says possession of the act of being. 

Vice versa, esse is defined as “actus existentis inquantum est ens’? 
“esse est actus entis... sicut lucere est actus lucentis’,;?2 “esse est actus 
entis’.*? Although, with regard to being, esse is necessarily defined as its 
act, when it is considered in itself it appears as the highest of all perfec- 
tions, more perfect even than the perfections of life and knowledge: 
“Being (esse) is nobler than anything that comes after being (esse); 
hence, absolutely speaking, being (esse) is nobler than knowing, if one 
were able to conceive knowing without being. Therefore that which is 
superior in being, absolutely speaking is nobler than that which is 
superior in something that comes after being”.4 

Finally in its proper and genuine sense essentia, says that which 
characterizes something under its formal aspect: “essentia significat quiddi- 
tatern, ut est forma totius’ 5 

Usually Aquinas employs the terms esse, ens, essentia according to 
the meanings explained above. But occasionally he resorts to semantic 
pratices inherited from the past and employs them as synonyms. This 
occurs more frequently for the terms esse and ens but likewise for the 
terms esse and essentia. The synonymity between ens and esse is eviden- 
ced in the following text: “Esse dicitur dupliciter: uno modo secundum 
quod ens significat essentiam rerum prout dividitur per decem genera; 


20 In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2 ad 2m. 

21 In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2 ad 2m. 

22 In I Sent. d. 19, q. 2, a. 2. 

23 In III Sent. d. 6, q. 2, a. 2. 

24 “Esse est nobilius omnibus aliis quae consequuntur esse: unde esse simpliciter 
est nobilius quam intelligere, si posset intelligi intelligere sine esse. Unde illud quod 
excedit in esse, simpliciter nobilius est omni eo quod excedit in aliquo de con- 
sequentibus esse” (In I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m). 

25 In I Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1. 
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alio modo secundum quod esse significat compositionem quam animam 
facit’’.*6 

A clear example of the synonymy between essentia and esse is pro- 
vided by In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, where, after having declared that 
“truth is founded on being (esse) rather than on quiddity” and that 
“being itself (ipsum esse) is the cause of truth”, Aquinas concludes that 
“truth adds to essence (essentiam) an order to knowledge”, whereas we 
would have expected him to say: “truth adds to being (esse)’, (instead 
of “to essence (essentia)”’.2” But St. Thomas was certainly aware of the 
partial synonymy between esse and essentia, as one may infer from the 
following text: “Aliquando tamen sumitur esse pro essentia, secundum 
quam res est... Philosophus accipit ibi esse pro essentia, vel quidditate, 
quam significat definitio’’.*8 

However, synonimity not only concerns the couplets ens-esse and 
esse-essentia, but, on the basis of the principle that two things equal to 
a third one are also equal to one another, the reader of the Scripta 
will expect St. Thomas to use even the couplet ens-essentia as synony- 
mous, and his expectation will not be frustrated since he will find several 
texts where Aquinas either openly declares or indirectly suggests that 
occasionally ens and essentia have the same meaning.”9 


26 In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 1m. The same division is presented by St. Thomas 
elsewhere as a division of ens rather than as a division of esse: “Ens dicitur dupliciter. 
Uno modo quod significat essentiam rei extra animam existentis... Alio modo 
secundum quod significat veritatem propositionis; et sic deformitas dicitur esse, 
non propter hoc quod in re esse habeat, sed quia intellectus componit privationem 
cum subiecto, sicut formam quamdam. Unde sicut ex compositione formae ad 
subiectum vel ad materiam, relinquitur quoddam esse substantiale vel accidentale; 
ita etiam intellectus compositionem privationis cum subiecto per quoddam esse 
significat. Sed hoc esse non est nisi esse rationis, cum in re potius sit non esse” 
(In II Sent. d. 37, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m). 

27 “Cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum esse, veritas fundatur in esse rei 
Magis quam in quidditate, sicut et nomen entis ab esse imponitur... Unde dico quod 
ipsum esse rei est causa veritatis, secundum quod est in cognitione intellectus... 
Patet ex dictis quod veritas addit supra essentiam secundum rationem, scilicet 
ordinem ad cognitionem vel demonstrationem alicuius” (In J Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). 

28 In III Sent. d. 6, q. 2, a. 2 et ad 4m. 

29 “Sicut bonitas dicit rationem per quam essentia ordinatur ad appetitum, ita 
veritas dicit rationem per quam essentia ordinatur ad intellectum. Unde sicut 
nullum esse appetitur amota ratione boni, ita nullum esse intelligatur amota ratione 
veri. Nihilominus tamen alia est ratio veri et alia ratio entis” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, 
a. 1 ad 2m). In this text the terms esse and essentia could be rightly replaced with 
the term ens. On the contrary in the next passage the term essentia could be replaced 
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A synonym for esse, taken in its proper and full meaning, namely 
as actus entis, is the term entitas (beingness). In the Scripta it occurs 
rather frequently, whereas in Aquinas’ mature works it is almost non- 
existent. Here are some passages where it occurs: “Entitas invenitur in 
pluribus secundum prius et  posterius’;?° “quidquid est entitatis in 
creaturis, totum est a creatore’; #4 “in Deo est natura entitatis emi- 
nenter’ >” 

Among the terms that characterize Aquinas’ metaphysical vocabulary 
we have also included “existentia’. But father Cornelio Fabro declares 
that it should be excluded from Thomistic philosophy, since, according 
to him, this term was abusively introduced by the commentators (Cajetan 
and Suarez) of the XVI century, by their distortion of the original 
meaning and function that the distinction between essence and the act 
of being has in Aquinas.?? With regard to the distortion of Aquinas’ 
thought by the commentators, we agree with father Fabro,?4 but we 
differ with him when he asserts that the term “existentia” is foreign to 
Aquina’s vocabulary. This is not true. In the Scripta®® he uses it several 
times, as when he writes: “Persona est divinae naturae incommunicabilis 
existentia” ;3° “Richardus de S. Victore nomen subsistentiae in nomen 
existentiae mutavit”’ 37 

But one may object that the cases in which Aquinas employs the 
term “existentia’” are very few and moreover that he does not use it 
to mean “actus essendi’’ but “subsistentia’. This is true, but it is not 


equally well either by the term ens or by the esse: “Non enim dicitur Deus 
essentia ex eo quod det esse, sicut nec sapiens ex eo quod det sapientiam; quinimmo 
e conversO ex eo quod Deus essentiam habet, esse in creaturis infundit, et sic de 
aliis” (In I Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1). 

30 In I Sent. d. 2, a. 1, contra. 

31 Jbid., a. 2 sol. 

32 In I Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m. 

33 C. FABRO, Esegesi tomistica, Roma 1969. 

34 Cf. B. MONDIN, The Principle of Analogy in Protestant and Catholic 
Theology, The Hague 1968, pp. 40-51. 

35 The term “existentia” occurs also in other works of St. Thomas. Cf. De 
veritate q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m; In VII metaph. 17, n. 1658. : 
- 86 In I Sent. d. 25, q. 1, a. 1 ad 8m. 

37 In I Sent. d. 34, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m. “Richardus e sancto Victore, volens proprie 
loqui, dicit quod personae divinae non subsistunt sed existunt, in quantum scilicet 
distinguutur proprietatibus originis secundum quas una est ex alia... Et ideo 
divinas personas non dicit esse subsistentias, sed existentias” (In Z Sent. d. 23, q. 1, 
a. 2 ad 3m). 
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sufficient as a proof that “existentia” is not a genuine Thomistic term. 
In fact St. Thomas makes very extensive use of other terms, such as 
“existere’, “existens’, “existendo’”’, that are drawn from the same root 
of the term “existentia”, and which are all substantially synonymous to 
the term “esse’’. In my opinion, this offers a lexical ground more than 
adequate for a legitimate use of “existentia’ (as a synonym of “actus 
essendi’”) together wit “essentia’ for the designation of the two basic 
constituents of finite being’’.*® 


2. THE PERFECTION OF BEING 


From some of the passages quoted above we have learned that 
St. Thomas assigns the term“ esse” a signification very exceptional: to 
him it means something extremely fundamental and perfect, more 
fundamental and perfect than the very fine perfections of life, knowledge, 
justice and beauty: it is what counts the most in every thing, since it 
is the principle that confers reality to a thing: esse est actus entis. 

That esse enjoys an absolute primacy with respect to all other per- 
fections is a conviction that Aquinas voices quite frequently in the 
Scripta. In Distinction VIII of Book I, after having affirmed that esse 
constitutes the very assence of God he draws the conclusion that esse 
is the receptacle of all perfections, inasmuch as it includes the perfections 
of all genders and species: “esse... comprehendit in se nobilitates omnium 
generum’’.®® A little further on in the same Distinction we read that 
being(esse) as such undergoes no limitation and does not suffer any 
restriction, but is infinite and absolute: “esse non receptum in aliquo, 
non est finitum immo absolutum”.*° Someone may remark that in both 
these texts St. Thomas does not speak of esse in itself but of the esse 
divinum. This is true, but what pertains to the esse divinum pertains 
also to esse in itself, since for Aquinas the esse divinum is nothing but 
esse in itself. 

In Distinction XVII St. Thomas asserts that esse is nobler than any 
other perfection that comes after being; therefore, absolutely speaking, 
being (esse) is superior even to life and knowledge, and consequently, 
that which is more perfect in being (esse) is superior to whatever may 


38 For the use of the term “existens” cf. In I Sent. Prol. q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m; d. 1, 
q. 4, a. 1, ad 1m et ad 4m; d. 3, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m; d. 7, q. 1, a. 1 sol, etc. 

39 In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2. 

40 Ibid. q. 5, a. 1, contra, praet. 
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be more perfect with regard to some other element that comes after 
being.*1 In the same Distinction he insists that esse should be preferred 
to any other perfection.*” 

In the first Distinction of Book II he notices that since esse is the 
most radical of all perfections and that it belongs to creatures only by 
participation, it follows that these latter receive it directly from God, 
who is esse by definition, namely esse absolutum. 

Finite beings can be the causes of deep changes to a greater or lesser 
degree in creatures but not of esse. The unique dispensor of this is God: 
“it is He who gives being (esse) to creatures. Other causes merely deter- 
mine this being (esse). Actually, nothing draws its whole being (totum 
esSe) from another creature. Being (esse) is in every thing more intimate 
than the elements that are determined by being (esse); therefore this 
remains even when the other elements are removed. Hence the action 
of the creator penetrates more deeply to the core of a thing than the 
action of the secondary causes’’.** 

An implicit declaration of the primacy of esse is contained in the 
following text of Distinction III of the same Book: “The more proximate 
an essence is to being (esse), the less potency does it contain, and there- 
fore its simplicity is greater; in the same way, any other thing is superior 
in nobility imasmuch as it receives a more noble being (nobilius 
esse).** St. Thomas’ reasoning is quite clear: the more perfect something 
is the closer it comes to the esse divinum, since the esse divinum is the 
plexus of all perfections. Consequently, the higher the degree of being 
(esse) that a thing receives, the higher is its degree of perfection. 

In Distinction XXVII of Book III St. Thomas sets down a formula 
that in his later works he often employs to express the primacy of being 


41 “Esse est nobilius omnibus aliis quae consequuntur esse; unde esse simpliciter 
est nobilius quam intelligere, si posset intelligi intelligere sine esse. Unde illud quod 
excedit in esse, simpliciter nobilius est omni eo quod excedit in aliquo de conse- 
quentibus esse” (In I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m). 

42 “Esse est nobilius quam vivere, et vivere quam intelligere, si unum sine altero 
intelligatur; omnibus enim esse praeligeretur” (In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 2). 

43 “Ipse (Deus) est dans esse rebus. Causae autem aliae sunt quasi determinantes 
illud esse; esse autem est magis intimum cuilibet rei quam ea quae per esse 
determinantur; unde et remanet illis remotis, ut in libro de Causis (prop. 1) dicitur. 
Unde operatio creatoris magis pertinet ad intima rei quam operatio causarum 
secundarum” (in II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 4). 

44 “Quanto quidditas est magis propinqua ad esse divinum, tanto minus habet 
de potentia, et ita est major simplicitas; et ita etiam cetera nobiliora erunt inquan- 
tum nobilius esse recipiunt” (Jn II Sent. d. 1, expos. primae partis textus). 
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(esse). The formula says that esse surpasses every other perfection in 
“formality” (formalitas), inasmuch as “principale est formale respectu 
aliorum’.*°In the Summa _ theologie he declares: “Maxime formale 
omnium est ipsum esse’’.*® 


3. THE LIMITATION OF THE PERFECTION OF BEING IN CREATURES 


From the texts previously cited we reach the conclusion that from 
the first books of the Scripta St. Thomas already has a clear and solid 
conviction as to the primacy of being (esse). We have ascertained that 
the reason on which he bases such conviction is substantially one: it is 
that without esse everything would fall into nothingness, including the 
same perfections of life, knowledge, will, matter, form, substance, good- 
ness, beauty, power, etc. 

Absolutely speaking, esse is an unlimited perfection, and it is really 
such in the case of God, inasmuch as he is esse sic et simpliciter sine 
ulla additione. But in creatures the situation is different. First of all, it 
is Clear that esse does not constitute their own essence, or rather that 
their essence is not esse. The degree of esse whereof they are endowed 
does not coincide with the perfection of esse ipsum, namely with that 
absolute, complete, full, infinite perfection that we have seen belongs 
to esse when it is considered in itself; their degree of esse is finite, 
contingent, perishable. In our everyday experience we are never faced 
with esse itself, but only with “fragments” of esse, in which this latter, 
though it is the highest perfection, shows an extreme frailty. 

Before such a view, which at first sight seems absurd, namely that 
essé, tough it has not only the right to exist but is the very act of 
existence, is subject to both the misery of limitation and contingency, 
the human mind cannot avoid raising the following question: what is 
it that in creatures sets a boundary to the perfection of esse? Is there 
any reason that explains this mystery? 

Through a deep study of the function performed by essence within 
creatures, in the Scripta St. Thomas reaches the conclusion that it is 
essence itself that sets limits to the perfection of esse. On this point he 
is very explicit and a few texts will be enough to illustrate his thought. 
In Distinction XXIII of Book I, he firmly declares: “Determinatio 


45 In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qc. 3. 
46 §. Theol. I, q. 7, a. 1. 
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essendi est ex natura vel quidditate generis vel speciei’. *"° In the same 
Distinction he shows that essence is the cause of the limitation of the 
perfection of esse in the following way: “Every creature has a finite 
being (esse). Yet an esse that is not received in something is not finite 
but absolute. Therefore every creature has a being (esse) received in 
something, and consequently is is necessary that it possess at least two 
elements, namely esse and that which receives esse’’.*®. 

In Distinction XLIII of Book I he proves that essence is the reason 
for the limitation of the perfection of esse in creatures. From the propo- 
sition that if a creature were the esse absolutum then it would be 
impossible to distinguish it from God, he draws the conclusion that in 
order for esse to be multiplied many receptacles would be needed 
capable of receiving it: such receptacles are the essences.*® 

On the principle that what is perfect finds the reason of its limitation 
in what is imperfect, Aquinas builds up a hirarchy of the degrees of 
realization of esse. The main degrees are three: at the top there is the 
esse absolutum which contains no limitation at all; then come the 
creatures whose esse is limited only by the form, inasmuch as their 
essence is a pure form; finally there are the creatures in which esse 
is limited both by matter and form, as their essence is constitued by 
both matter and form.®° 


47 In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 1. 

48 “Omnis creatura habet esse finitum. Sed esse non receptum in aliquo, non 
est finitum, immo absolutum. Ergo, omnis creatura habet esse receptum in aliquo, 
et ita oportet quod habeat duo ad minus, scilicet esse, et id quod esse recipit” 
(In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 1). 

49 “Si creatura esset esse absolutum, non differret ab esse divino. Non enim 
potest esse pluralitas alicuius naturae, sicut albedinis vel vitae, nisi hoc modo quod 
unum sit absolutum, et aliud alteri coniunctum, vel untrumque in diversis receptum” 
(In I Sent. d. 43, q. 1, a. 2). 

50 “Limitatur autem aliquid ex capacitate recipientis: unde illud quod non habet 
esse receptum in aliquo, sed subsistens, non habet esse limitatum sed infinitum. 
Si ergo esset aliqua forma simplex subsistens quae non esset suum esse, haberet 
quidem finitatem quantum ad esse, quod esset particulatum ad formam illam; sed 
illa forma non esset limitata, quia non esset in aliquo recepta; sicut si intelligatur 
calor per se existens. Sed secundum hoc etiam formae universales intellectae habent 
infinitatem. Sed si forma talis sit recepta in aliquo, de necessitate est limitata 
quantum ad esse debitum illi formae, non solum quantum ad esse simpliciter, sed 
totum esse, quod naturae illius est possibile fore. Sed possibile est ut non sit 
limitata quantum ad rationem illius formae, ut scilicet habeat illa forma secundum 
omnem modum completionis ipsius, ut nihil sibi desit de pertinentibus ad perfec- 
tionem illius formae; et hoc erit si ex parte recipientis non sit defectus vel ex parte 
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Here it is worth noticing that with such a determination of the degrees 
of esse St. Thomas offers a new solution to the problem of the finitude 
of angels. The Scholastics of the Platonic-Augustinian current explained 
the finitude of angelic creatures by including in their essence a material 
element: a special matter, a materia subtilis as the reason for the limi- 
tation of their being and of their perfection. St. Thomas considers this 
solution unreasonable, first of all because it impairs the absolute simplicity 
of angelic creatures, and secondly because, in his opinion, the inclusion 
of matter in the essence of the Angels is absolutely superfluous. The 
finite character of angelic creatures is merely the result of the fact that 
they do not have the full perfection of esse, and this is caused by the 
restriction of esse through essence. By assigning to essence, as such, 
the function of limiting esse, St. Thomas on one hand safeguards the 
absolute purity and spirituality of angelic creatures, and on the other 
hand, he avoids confounding them with God, since theirs are finite, 
limited essences.51 


4. THE REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE ACT OF BEING 
AND ESSENCE IN CREATURES 


All creatures then, even the most pure and simple ones, are composed 
of two elements: esse and essence. Because of the opposed and comple- 
mentary function that they exercise within being, these elements cannot 
be merely considered as two facets, two different ways of considering the 
same reality, but are to be seen as two really objectively distinct 
principles, even though they cannot be physically separated. 

This thesis concerning the real distinction between esse and essence 
within creatures is evident right from the beginning of the Scripta, and 


agentis” (In III Sent. d. 13, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2). Cf. In I Sent. d. 8, a. 2, d. 19, q. 2, 
a. 11; In IT Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1. 

51 “Videtur... quod quidquid sit de corporalibus in Angelicis nullo modo potest 
esse materia: tum ratione intellectualitatis tum etiam ratione incorporeitatis; quod 
enim nullum intellectuale sit materiale communiter a philosophis tenetur... Et 
tamen aliquam compositionem in Angelo ponimus: quae qualis sit, sic investiganda 
est... et ideo quidditas Angeli est quo subsistit etiam ipsum suum esse, quod est 
praeter suam quidditatem, et est id quo est, sicut motus est id quo aliquid deno- 
minatur moveri; et sic Angelus compositus est ex esse et quo est, vel ex eo quo est 
et quod est: et propter hoc in lib. de Causis (prop. 9) dicitur quod intelligentia non 
est esse tantum sicut causa prima, sed est in ea esse et forma, quae est quidditas 
sua” (In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1). 
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St. Thomas maintains it through all his later works, as one of the pillars 
of his metaphysics.®? 

With regard to the real distinction, Aquinas in the Scripta presents 
a varied and complex treatment. In some cases he contents himself with 
declaring that such a distinction takes place;°? in other cases he pre- 
supposes it as the basis of certain argumentations,®* in other cases he 
confronts it as a problem to be solved and seeks to find stringent 
reasons for proving the truth of such distinction; there are finally other 
occasions when St. Thomas examines the nature of the relation between 
esse and essence within finite beings. 

The main arguments given by Aquinas in order to prove the real 
distinction are three. 

The first, is the Avicennian argument, according to which esse is 
not included in the definition of any creature; ‘Anything that is in a 
gender has a quiddity that differs from its esse, for instance man: man 
to be real (esse actu) is not of necessity required of humanity in so far 
as it is humanity, since it is possible to have an idea of humanity and 
at the same time to ignore whether any man actually exists”.©® 

The second argument is based upon the singularity and exclusiveness 
of the divine being, which is the only one in which an identity between 
esse and essence takes place: “Since only in God is his being (esse) 
the same as His quiddity, it is befitting that in every creature, both of 
the material and of the spiritual order, two elements be given, namely 


52 “Dés les débuts de sa carriére, saint Thomas affirme nettement la distinction 
d’essence et d’étre au sein du créé... Dés ses premiers écrits, non seulement saint 
Thomas affirme la distinction d’essence et d’étre, mais encore il lui donne une 
place vraiment centrale; loin de l’admettre comme une thése accessoire, bonne pour 
résoudre une difficulté de détail, il en fait une source féconde d’explication, un 
neeud de synthése” (J. De FINANCE, Etre et agir dans la philosophie de saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1945, pp. 94-96). 

53 “In creatura differt essentia rei et esse suum” (Jn I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 4 ad 
1m); “esse creaturae differt a quidditate sua, unde per esse suum homo non ponitur 
in genere humano, sed per quidditatem suam” (In I Sent. d. 8, expos. primae partis 
textus). Moreover see In II Sent. d. 2, gq. 1, a. 1; In I Sent. d. 19, q. 2, a. 2. 

54 “Cum in omni creatura differat essentia et esse, non potest essentia com- 
municari altero supposito, nisi secundum aliud esse” (In II Sent. d. 4, a. 1 ad 2m). 

55 “Omne quod est in genere habet quidditatem differentem ab esse, sicut homo: 
humanitati enim ex hoc quod est humanitas non debetur esse actu; potest enim 
cogitari humanitas, et tamen ignorari an aliquis homo sit” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, 
a. 2). For other texts where the Avicennian argument is clearly enunciated see 
In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1; In I Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1. 
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quiddity or nature and its esse, which is communicated to them by God 
whose essence is his very being (esse); and in this way creatures are 
composed of being (esse) and that which is (quod est)’.°® 

The third argument, which is merely the reverse of the previous one, 
is based upon the finitude of creatures. These latter are finite just because 
they do not have the fullness of the perfection of being (esse), and this 
happens because within creatures there is a subject that is distinct 
from its esse: this latter is received and, by being received, is also limited. 
“Every creature has a finite being (esse finitum). But when esse is not 
received in something else, it is not finite but absolute. Therefore every 
creature has an esse received in something, and for this reason it is 
necessary that it embraces at least two elements, namely esse and that 
which receives esse’’.5 

Now, after having ascertained (a) that in creatures being (esse) is 
finite, (b) that the reason of its finitude is essence, inasmuch as the latter 
is capable of receiving only a certain degree of being (esse), and (c) that 
being (esse) and essence cannot be the same thing but are two really 
distinct elements, how then does St. Thomas interpret the relation 
between essence and being (esse)? 

As we have seen before, Avicenna was the first to appreciate the 
significance of the real distinction between being (esse) and essence and 
to assign to it an important function in his system, by interpreting the 
relation between esse and essence in the light of the relation between 
substance and accident: to him essence is substance and esse one of the 
many accidents. 

Such an interpretation of the relation between esse and essence is 
plausible in a metaphysical universe such as that of Avicenna, where the 
supreme perfection and the ultimate ground of everything is not esse 
but unum (the one); but it cannot be accepted in a metaphysical view 
such as Aquinas’, where esse represents the highest perfection, the per- 
fection that garantees ontological consistency to every being and every 


56 “Cum enim in solo Deo esse suum sit sua quidditas, oportet quod in qualibet 
creatura, vel in corporali vel in spirituali, inveniatur quidditas vel natura sua et esse 
suum, quod est sibi acquisitum a Deo, cuius essentia est suum esse; et ita componitur 
eX esse, vel quo est, et quod est” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5S, a. 1). 

57 “Omnis creatura habet esse finitum. Sed esse non receptum in aliquo, non 
est finitum, immo absolutum. Ergo omnis creatura habet esse receptum in aliquo, 
et ita oportet quod habet duo ad minus, scilicet esse et id quod esse recipit> (In I 
Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 1). For another more precisely elaborated formulation of the 
same argument see In I Sent. d. 8, q. 2, a. 1. 
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perfection. On the basis of his concept of being (esse), St. Thomas cannot 
agree with Avicenna’s interpretation of the relation between essence 
and esse, and he declares it explicitly: “principium essendi est immediate, 
quia esse non est accidens’.°® With regard to essence, esse is not an 
accident at all. But, then, how should their relation be conceived? 

In the Scripta, as in his later works, Aquinas suggests an interpretation 
ot the relation between esse and essence in terms of act and potency: 
the function of act naturally belongs to esse, whereas the function of 
potency belongs to essence. One of the texts where St. Thomas elaborates 
this theory more carefully is the following: “If we find some quiddity 
that is not composed of matter and form, such quiddity is either its 
own esse or not. If it is its own esse, we have the essence of God 
Himself, which is its own being and consequently is absolutely simple. 
But if it is not its own esse, then it is fitting that it receives its esse 
from something else, and such is the case of every creature... But since 
any thing which does not have something from itself is in potency with 
respect of it; the quiddity of creatures due to their having esse from 
something else, is in potency with respect to esse and at the same time 
with respect to the being from which it receives esse and in which there 
is no potency at all; therefore in such quiddity there are both potency 
and act, inasmuch as the very same quiddity is in potency, whereas its 
esse (suum esse) is its own act. And it is in such a way that I conceive 
the composition between act and potency, and between that by which 
something is and that which it is, both in the Angels and in the 
soul’’.°9 


58 In I Sent. d. 3, q. 4, a. 2 ad 2m. 

59 “Si inveniatur aliquam quidditatem quae non sit composita ex materia et 
forma, illa quidditas aut est esse suum, aut non. Si illa quidditas sit esse suum, 
sic erit essentia ipsius Dei, quae est suum esse et erit omnino simplex. Si vero non 
sit ipsum esse, oportet quod habeat esse acquisitum ab alio, sicut est omnis quidditas 
creata... Et quia omne quod non habet aliquid a se, est possibile respectu illius; 
huiusmodi quidditas cum habeat esse ab alio, erit possibilis respectu illius esse, et 
respectu eius a quo esse habet, in quo nulla cadit potentia; et ita in tali quidditate 
invenietur potentia et actus, secundum quod ipsa quidditas est possibilis, et esse 
suum est actus eius. Et hoc modo intelligo in angelis compositionem et de quo est 
et quod est, et similiter in anima” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 2). Another important text 
on the equivalence between potency and act on one side and of essence and esse 
on the other is the following: “Omne quod non habet aliquid ex se sed recipit illud 
ab alio, est possibile vel in potentia respectu eius, ideo ipsa quidditas est sicut 
potentia et suum esse acquisitum est sicut actus; et ideo per consequens est ibi 
compositio ex actu et potentia; et si ista potentia vocetur materia, erit compositus 
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L. De Raeymaeker rightly remarks that to abandon the Avicennian 
interpretation of the relation between esse and essence in terms of 
substance and accident, and to instead understand it in terms of act 
and potency, by qualifying the esse as act and essence as potency, is 
not a change of little significance but is rather the sign of a metaphysical 
revolution: “St. Thomas turns Avicenna’s theory upside down. Now it 
is no longer essence but esse the element upon which the accent is laid: 
it is on the side of esse and not on that of essence that the quest for 
the absolute has to be directed. In fact, in the Aristotelian theory of act 
and potency, it is act and not potency that is the source of perfection: 
it is to act and not to potency that the primacy belongs”.® 


5. THE EXISTENCE OF THE ‘ESSE SUBSISTENS’ 


We have seen that the reflection upon esse often leads St. Thomas to 
raise the question concerning the relation between esse and God, and 
to discover that esse is what characterizes and distinguishes Him from 
every creature, since esse is His very essence.*! 

But in his speculation about God, esse not only serves the function 
of explaining His nature by revealing its metaphysical constituent; but 
it also provides a way for discovering His existence. In the Scripta 
St. Thomas faces the problem of God’s existence several times; and 
each time he gives different arguments, anticipating the future Five Ways 
of the Summa Theologie, at best in a rather rudimentary and disarticu- 
lated form.®? Of special interest is Article One of the First Question of 


ex materia et forma: quamvis hoc sit omnino aequivocum: sapientis est non curare 
de nominibus” (Jn II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1). See also: In I Sent. d. 4, q. 1, a. 1 ad 
2m; d. 8, q. 1, a. 1; d. 19, q. 2, a. 1; In HI Sent. d. 6, q. 2, a. 2. 

60 L. DE RAEYMAEKER, Riflessioni su temi filosofici fondamentali, Milano 
1957, pp. 20-21. 

61 “Tllud quod est primum principium essendi nobilissimo modo habet esse, cum 
semper sit aliquid nobilius in causa quam in causato. Sed nobilissimus modus 
habendi esse, est quo totum aliquid est suum esse. Ergo Deus est suum esse” 
(In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 1). “Divina natura non habet aliquid potentialitatis nec 
potest esse actus veniens in compositionem cum sit esse primum infinitum per se 
subsistens” (Jn III Sent. d. 5, q. 1, a. 2) “Aliud est de Deo et de omnibus aliis 
rebus: quia in Deo ipsa essentia subsistens est, unde sibi secundum se debetur esse, 
immo ipsa est suum esse subsistens” (In III Sent. d. 6, q. 2, a. 2 ad 2m). 

62 In the Scripta St. Thomas faces the problem of God’s existence for the first 
time in Question I of Distinction III of Book I, but he does not elaborate on any 
specific argument for it. After having shown that God’s existence cannot be proved 
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Distinction I in Book II, where St. Thomas elaborates three arguments 
for the existence of God. The first is based upon the order of the 
universe; the third rests upon the concept of “‘becoming”’; the second moves 
from esse conceived as absolute perfection and from the real distinction 
between esse and essence in creatures. The argument runs as follows. 

In order to give an exhaustive explanation of the reality of creatures 
it is not enough to remark that their possession of being (esse) is a 
limited one, that the reason of limitation is essence, and that esse and 
essence, being really distinct, are related to each other as act and potency. 
It is also necessary to ask: How does it happen that beings whose 
essence does not imply esse are however in possession of it? This can 
be explained only if one recognizes that they have become participants 
of esse through the action of some other being, and since it is absurd 
to go on to infinity, it is necessary to arrive at a being whose essence 
is nothing less than esse ipsum. To this being we give the name of 
God.® 

What is the value of this proof? 


a priori, since “non est per se nota” (a. 2), he affirms that man can avail himself 
of several ways for reaching God, “cum creatura exemplariter procedat a Deo 
sicut a causa quodammodo simili secundum analogiam” (a. 3). Also elsewhere St. 
Thomas expresses the same opinion that many are the ways that go up to God, 
since every creature guides the mind back to Him: “Omnis creatura significat Deum 
esse et bonitatem ipsius” (In I Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m). “In creatione minimae 
creaturae manifestatur infinita potentia et bonitas Dei: quia quaelibet creatura 
ducit in cognitionem alicuius primi et summi, quod est infinitum in omni perfec- 
tione. Nec oportet ut potentia infinita manifestetur nec bonitas infinita per commu- 
nicationem infinitam; sed sufficit ad ostendendam bonitatem hoc quod unicuique 
juxta suam capacitatem largitur” (Jn III Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 3 ad 3m). Anticipations 
of the Five Ways may be found in the following texts: First Way. In I Sent. 
d. 8, q. 3, a. 1; In II Sent. d. 13, q. 1, a. 1; In I Sent. d. 3, q. 5, a. 3 ad 2m. 
Second Way: In I Sent d. 37, q. 1, a. 1 ad 4m; Third Way: In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, 
a. 5. Fourth Way: In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, aa. 1 & 2; d. 35, q. 1, a. 1. Fifth Way: 
In I Sent. d. 35, gq. 1, aa. 1 & 2; In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1. 

63 “Invenitur in omnibus rebus natura entitatis, in quibusdam magis nobilis 
et in quibusdam minus; ita tamen quod ipsarum rerum naturae non sunt hoc ipsum 
esse quod habent: alias esse esset de intellectu cuiuslibet quidditatis, quod falsum 
est, cum quidditas cuiuslibet rei possit intelligi esse, non intelligendo de ea an sit. 
Ergo oportet quod ab aliquo esse habeant, et oportet devenire ad aliquid cuius 
natura sit ipsum suum esse; alia in infinitum procederetur; et hoc est quod dat 
esse omnibus, nec potest esse nisi unum, cum natura entitatis sit unius rationis in 
omnibus secundum analogiam; unitas enim causati requirit unitatem in causa per se” 
(In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1). 
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At first sight it looks like an ontological argument: one explores the 
concept of being (esse) and shows that it implies existence. But actually 
it is not so. Saint Thomas does not proceed from the definition of 
esse, but “ex ipsa rerum natura’, as he declares at the beginning of the 
demonstration. Indeed he starts from a fact of everyday experience: the 
finitude and contingency of esse in creatures. Because of such finitude 
creatures are not self-explanatory, and the only plausible explanation 
of their reality is that it takes place through the action of a being who 
is the source of being (esse) inasmuch as it is being itself (esse ipsum), 
and therefore it is in a position of also calling to existence other beings, 
by sharing with them its own perfection. 

This supreme reality, the esse ipsum, wherefrom everything draws its 
existence, this subsistent being, according to St. Thomas, corresponds 
to what the philosophers used to call God. Contemporary thinkers are 
rather perplexed to assign the name of God to the esse ipsum. But such 
a scruple is unjustified. If by esse ipsum one understands what is meant 
by St. Thomas when he employs such on expression, namely that 
supreme reality that encompasses every perfection that one may choose 
to ascribe to God. Therefore, we may reasonbly conclude that the 
subsistent being, whose existence is proved by Aquinas from the expe- 
rience of the real distinction between essence and esse in creatures, is 
actually God himself. 

Then in the Scripta we encounter a proof of God’s existence, different 
from the Five Ways, based exclusively on Aquinas’ new understanding 
of being (esse) and on the real distinction between essence and esse 
in creatures. To us this seems to be a very interesting proof since it is 
the most consistent with Aquinas’ general metaphysical vision. 

The reconstruction of the main lines of the metaphysics of St. Thomas 
that we have attempted in this chapter, provides a strong argument in 
favor of those authors who reject Heidegger’s thesis according to which, 
all the philosophers who came after Parmenides are guilty of a grave 
disregard of being. We have shown that this criticism does not apply 
to Saint Thomas: not only did he not forget being (esse), but he set 
being at the very core of his metaphysical system. His metaphysical 
inquiry always centers around being: it starts from the intuition of the 
supreme value of being; then it moves on to discover the existence 
of being itself, and it concludes with the explanation of the participation 
of the perfection of being by creatures. 

But one more thing could be said: not only does saint Thomas 
remain faithful to the task that Heidegger assigns to metaphysics, he 
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even realizes such a task in a way that many scholars consider more 
satisfactory than Heidegger’s. For, while Heidegger contents himself 
with showing that creatures are such through the light of being (Sein), 
he never lets one know what being itself is; this remains an unfathomable 
mystery. St. Thomas instead, without damaging the secrecy of being, 
probes deeply into it and reveals much of its glorious nature.* 


64 Cf. J.B. LOTZ, “Die Frage nach dem Fundament bei Heidegger und in der 
Scholastik”, Sapienza 1973, pp. 280-331. 


CHAPTER V 


AN ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE “IMAGO DEI” 


It is generally believed that with St. Thomas anthropology undergoes 
a substantial change: with him man is no longer conceived as “imago 
Dei” (an image of God), and consequently he is no longer studied in 
his relation to the spiritual and supernatural world, but is considered 
in his inner nature and rather conceived as a being composed of soul 
and body. In other words, St. Thomas abandons the anthropology derived 
from Platonic-Philonic-Augustinian tradition that was still accepted by 
a large majority of his contemporaries, and replaces it with an anthro- 
pology of Aristotelian extraction. 

There is no doubt that such is the situation in Aquinas’ more mature 
works (the Summa Theologie and the Aristotelian commentaries), but 
does it apply also to the Scripta super libros sententiarum? At first sight 
it may seem so, since even in this work Aquinas describes man as 
substantially hylomorphic, as essentially constituted of soul and body, 
as provided with autonomous knowing powers and with his own natural 
ends. And yet there are many signs that show that on some basic points 
of the Scripta he continues to follow the anthropology of the “imago 
Dei’. 

In the present chapter we shall attempt a reconstruction of Aquinas’ 
anthropology of the “Jmago Dei” from fragments found in the Scripta. 
We will start with an analysis of the language employed by him in 
dealing with this problem. 


1. THE SEMANTICS OF ‘IMAGO’ 


In working out his anthropology of the “imago Dei’ Aquinas avails 
himself of a rich and complex language, derived in part from the Bible 
and in part from Plato’s theory of the similarity between the sensible 
and ideal worlds. The use of the Platonic language of similarity in con- 
junction with the biblical language of the ‘‘imago Dei’ for describing 
man’s nature and his final end, was first introduced by Philo, but was 
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later adopted, extended and corroborated by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Atanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine and many other Chris- 
tian authors.! 

In the question of similarity there are four main aspects: model or 
orchetype, copy, relation of the model to the copy and relation of the 
copy to the model.? For purposes of naming each one of these aspects 
St. Thomas employs many expressions, that merit a careful study. We 
shall first consider the expressions concerning the copy and its relation 
to the model. 

The term most frequently used by St. Thomas for naming the copy 
is imago; other terms are vestigium, figura, signum. In many occasions 
he tries to clarify the exact meaning of the term imago. In general he 
considers its essential elements to be the following ones: 

— Similarity of one thing to another, but not parity and much less 
identity; it is enough a similarity of proportion, as appears in the 
case of a portrait: it is not required that the image in the portrait be of 
the same size as the man represented by it, but it suffices that between 
the parts of the portrait and the parts of the person represented by it 
there be the same proportion.? Saint Thomas specifies that similarity 
necessarity belongs to the order of quality (not of quantity), and more 
exactly to the order of species: “Ad rationem imaginis exigitur imitatio 
in aliquo quod speciem exprimat et essentiam’’.4 For this reason imago 
says much more than vestigiun; the latter signifies an imperfect and 
obscure similarity, which is not based on specific qualities, but on generic 
elements.® 


1 Cf. H. CROUZEL, Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne, Paris 1956; 
B. MONDIN, Filone e Clemente, Torino 1969; R. BERNARD, L’image de Dieu 
d’aprés saint Atanase, Paris 1952; R. LEYS, L’image de Dieu chez saint Grégoire 
de Nysse, Paris 1951; S. OTTO, Die Funktion des Bildbegriffes in der Theologie 
des 12. Jahrhunderts, Minster 1963. 

2 Such are the elements of similarity when it is seen as already achieved; but 
if it is considered at the moment when it is taking place then, obviously, another 
element has to be included: the artist. 

3 “De ratione imaginis est similitudo” (In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1). “Ad rationem 
imaginis non exigitur aequalitas aequiparantiae, cum magni hominis in parva 
pictura imago exprimatur; sed exigitur aequalitas proportionis, ut scilicet eadem 
sit proportio partium ad invicem in imagine quae est in imaginato; et talis 
aequalitas invenitur in anima respectu Dei” (In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1 ad 4m). 

4 In II Sent, d. 16, q. 1, a. 1. 

5 “Imago in hoc differt a vestigio: quod vestigium est confusa similitudo alicuius 
rei et imperfecta; imago autem repraesentat rem magis determinate secundum 
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— Imitation, namely the relation of mirroring that which a thing has 
with regard to another; without this relation there is no image (imago). 
Moreover imago, properly speaking is only the thing that imitates 
whereas the object that is imitated is the exemplar (exemplar), the model: 
“imago proprie dicitur quod ad alterius imitationem est’’.® 

— Subordination: imago is posterior and inferior with respect to 
the model; it participates in the perfection of the latter but without 
equalling it: “Jllud quod est posterius ad similitudinem alterius factum, 
dicitur imago’’.* 

St. Thomas gives several classsifications of imago, according to the 
different points of view that he adopts in considering it. One regards 
the point of view of the degree of similarity, and since the degree is 
of three kinds: the similarity merely concerns the figure of the model, 
or it concerns also its nature of species, or, finally, it even includes its 
very ontological individuation; then from this point of view he obtains 
three kinds of imago.® Another classification regards the point of view 


omnes partes et dispositiones partium, ex quibus etiam aliquid de interioribus rei 
percipi potest” (In I Sent. d. 3, q. 3, a. 1). 

6 In I Sent. d. 2, expos. textus. Cf. In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1. 

7 In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1. Cf. In III Sent. d. 29, q. 1, a. 5. All these elements 
are finely enunciated by St. Thomas in the following text: “Ratio imaginis consistit 
in imitatione, unde et nomen sumitur. Dicitur enim imago quasi imitago. De 
ratione autem imitationis duo consideranda sunt; scilicet illud in quo est imitatio, 
et illa quae se imitantur. Illud autem respectu cuius est imitatio est aliqua qualitas, 
vel forma per modum qualitatis significata. Unde de ratione imaginis est similitudo. 
Nec hoc sufficit, sed oportet quod sit aliqua adaequatio in illa qualitate vel secun- 
dum aequalitatem vel secundum proportionem; unde patet quod in imagine parva, 
aequalis est proportio partium ad invicem sicut in re magna cuius est imago; et 
ideo ponitur adaequatio in definitione eius. Exigitur etiam quod illa qualitas sit 
expressum et proximum signum naturae et speciei ipsius; unde non dicimus quod 
qui imitatur aliquem in albedine sit imago illius; sed qui imitatur in figura, quae 
est proximum signum et expressum speciei et naturae. Videmus enim diversarum 
specierum in animalibus diversas esse figuras. Ex parte autem imitantium duo 
sunt consideranda; scilicet relatio aequalitatis et similitudinis, quae fundatur in 
illo uno in quo se imitantur; et adhuc ulterius ordo: quia illud quod est posterius 
ad similitudinem alterius factum dicitur imago; sed illud quod est prius, ad cuius 
similitudinem fit alterum, vocatur exemplar, quamvis abusive unum pro alio 
ponatur” (In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1). See also In I Sent. d. 19, q. 1, a. 2. 

8 “Unumquodque quantum attingit ad rationem imaginis tantum attingit ad 
rationem indifferentiae: secundum enim quod differt non est imago. Invenitur tamen 
quidam gradus perfectionis imaginis. (1) Dicitur enim quandoque imago alterius 
in quo invenitur aliquid simile qualitati alterius, quae designat et exprimit naturam 
ipsius; quamvis illa natura in ea non inveniatur; sicut lapis dicitur esse imago 
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of the participation of the imago in the model; also in this case there 
are three possibilities: either participation regards the specific essence, 
or the generic essence, or merely an analogous element.® 

Of the three kinds present in both of the classifications, those corres- 
ponding to the imago Dei are the similarity as to the figure and 
analogous participation. 

Occasionally St. Thomas takes another point of view in dividing imago, 
namely the ontological consistency of similarity. In this instance we 
have only two possibilities: either similarity is based upon participation 
or it is based merely on convention; in the first case the similarity is 
a real one; whereas in the second it is only apparent.1° 

Of the other terms used by St. Thomas in dealing with the copy, 


vestigium, signum, figura, it suffices to mention his definitions. Vestigium 
is an extremely imperfect copy, inasmuch as it represents the model in 
a vague and fragmentary way.!! Figura is a copy that represents the form 


hominis inquantum habet similem figuram, cui non subsistit natura illa cuius est 
signum; et sic imago Dei est in creatura, sicut imago regis in denario, ut dicit 
Augustinus in lib. de decem chord. cap. 8; et sic est imperfectus modus imaginis. 
(2) Sed perfectior ratio invenitur quando illi qualitati quae designat naturam sub- 
stantiae, subest natura in specie, sicut est imago hominis patris in filio suo: quia 
habet similitudinem in figura et in natura, quam figura significat. (3) Sed perfec- 
tissima ratio imaginis est quando eamdem numero formam et naturam invenimus 
in imitante cum eo quem imitatur; et sic est Filius perfectissima imago Patris” 
(In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1 ad 3m). Cf. In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1. 

9 “Defectus autem perfectae similitudinis potest tot modis accidere, quot modis 
dissimilitudo invenitur. (1) Uno enim modo est deficiens similitudo, quando parti- 
cipatur forma secundum eamdem rationem speciei, sed non secundum eumdem 
perfectionis modum; sicut est similitudo deficiens eius qui habet parum de albedine, 
ad illum qui habet multum. (2) Alio modo adhuc magis deficiens, quando non 
pervenitur ad eamdem rationem speciei, sed tantum ad eamdem rationem generis; 
sicut est similitudo inter illum qui habet colorem citrinum, et qui habet colorem 
album. (3) Alio modo adhuc magis deficiens, quando ad eamdem rationem generis 
pertingit sed solum secundum analogiam; sicut est similitudo albedinis ad hominem 
in eo quod utrumque est ens; et hoc modo est deficiens similitudo quae est in 
creatura recepta respectu divinae essentiae” (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, a. 1). 

10 “Homines sunt imagines Dei per participationem suae bonitatis, facientem 
expressam similitudinem, et hoc dat rei bonitatem in se; et ideo ratione huius est 
res ipsa secundum se honoranda. Sed imagines pictae non sunt imagines per 
similitudinem in natura, sed per institutionem ad significandum; unde et ex hoc 
non acquiritur eis nisi honor relatus ad alterum” (In III Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 5 
ad 2m). 

11 “Vestigium... est impressio quaedam, confuse ducens in cognitionem alicuius, 
cum non repraesentet ipsum nisi secundum partem... Tria ergo considerantur in 
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(and usually the external form) of an object.1? Signum may be the copy 
of something insofar as it represents and recalls it.13. 

As we have seen, in order to designate the relation between copy 
and model, St. Thomas usually employs the term “similitudo”.14 This 
he defines technically ‘as a relation caused by the unity with regard to 
quality”.1° Such a relation implies a distinction of subjects but does not 
require that they possess the same quality in the same way; rather it 
demands that the subject which functions as a copy possesses it in a less 
perfect degree.1® 

The term used by St. Thomas to signify the model is “exemplar”. He 
does not ignore that occasionally this term is also employed to signify 
the copy, but he considers such employment as an abusive one.’ Of 
“exemplar” he gives the following clear and simple definition : “Exemplar 
est illud ad cuius similitudinem fit alterum’’.® 


ratione vestigii: scilicet similitudo, imperfectio similitudinis, et quod per vestigium 
in rem cuius est vestigium devenitur” (In I Sent. d. 3, q. 2, a. 1). 

12 “Figura alicuius rei signum illius ponitur, sicut patet de imaginibus, quae 
praecipue fiunt secundum repraesentationem figurae; ideo translatum est nomen 
figurae ut ponatur pro quodlibet signo, quod instituitur ad aliquid significandum, 
secundum assimilationem ad aliud” (Jn III Sent. d. 16, q. 2, a. 1 ad 1m). 


13 “Signum importat relationem ad signatum... Signum per formam quam sensi- 
bus vel intellectui imprimit, facit aliquid in cognitionem venire” (In IV Sent. d. 4, 
q. 1, a. 1). 


14 Occasionally the term “similitudo” is employed not only to signify the 
relation of the copy to the model but also the opposite relation of the model to the 
copy. See In I Sent. d. 36, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m; In I Sent. d. 37, q. 4, a. 1. 

15 “Similitudo significat relationem causatam ex unitate qualitatis’” (In I Sent. 
d. 2, expos. textus). 

16 “Ubicumque est similitudo, oportet quod ibi sit aliqua distinctio; quia, secun- 
dum Boethium, similitudo est rerum differentium eadem qualitas; alias non esset 
similitudo sed identitas” (In I Sent. d. 7, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2m). “‘Similitudo significat 
relationem causatam ex unitate qualitatis, quae relatio requirit distincta supposita, 
est enim similitudo rerum differentium eadem qualitas” (in I Sent. d. 2, expos. 
textus). Cf. In I Sent. d. 3, q. 2, a. 1 ad 2m. 

17 “Tilud quod est posterius ad similitudinem alterius factum dicitur imago; sed 
illud quod est prius, ad cuius similitudinem fit alterum, vocatur exemplar, quamvis 
abusive unum pro altero ponatur” (In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1)—The semantic 
fluctuation of the term “exemplar”? was probably due to the fact that in Platonic 
tradition the theory of the hierarchy of beings required that the same being 
functioned both as copy (with regard to the beings that came before it) and as 
model (with regard to the beings that came after it). 

18 In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 1. Cf. In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, a. 2. 
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While of imago, as we have seen, St. Thomas offers several classi- 
fications, concerning the division of exemplar, he is less explicit. However, 
from what he says about the division of imago, it follows that the main 
division of exemplar is likely to be that between univocal and analogous 
model: it is univocal when the model resembles the copy either generically 
or specifically; whereas it is analogous when it resembles the copy in 
something that falls outside of both gender and species. Another division 
that he explicitly mentions is that between separate or principal model 
and reproduced (exemplatum) or secondary model.!® Obviously, the 
separate and principal model can only be God. 

The most proper characteristic of the model is that of maintaining an 
absolute priority, both in logical and ontological order, with regard to 
the copy.”° 


2. DIVINE EXEMPLARITY 


The supreme model (exemplar) of everything is God himself. This is a 
refrain which Aquinas never tires of repeating, and he does so with a 
great variety of tones, as one will realize from the following texts: “It is 
evident that the divine essence contains wihin itself the similarity of 
every creature as their model (exemplar)’’.21 “Whatever perfection 1s 
found in creatures, is examplarily drawn from the perfection of the 
Creator, in such a way, however, that creatures possess that perfection 
less perfectly than God”.?? “Every perfection of a creature is an image 
of divine goodness, although some images are more perspicuous than 


others”’.23 “The very same being of God, which is absolutely simple, is 


the model (exemplar) of every composite being that is in creatures”.?* 


19 For the division in univocal and equivocal or analogous exemplar see In I 
Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1; In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1; for the division in originary and 
secondary exemplar see Jn IV Sent. d. 43, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 1 ad 2m. 

20 In I Sent. d. 28, q. 2, aa. 1 & 2. 

21 “Constat enim quod divina essentia praehabet in se similitudinem omnis 
creaturae, sicut exemplar” (In I Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 3). 

22 “Quidquid perfectionis in creatura est, totum est exemplariter eductum ex 
perfectione Creatoris, ita tamen quod illam perfectionem, imperfectius creatura 
habet quam in Deo sit” (In I Sent. d. 42, q. 2, a. 1). 

23 “Omnis perfectio creaturae est similitudo divinae bonitatis, licet quaedam sit 
expressior alia” (In II Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 1 ad 6m). 

24 “Ipsum esse divinum, quod est simplex, est exemplar omnis esse compositi 
quod in creatura est” (In I Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 3 ad 2m). Elsewhere St. Thomas 
writes: ‘‘Esse divinum est esse Omnium rerum, inquantum scilicet ab eo omne esse 
exemplariter deducitur” (Jn I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 1). “In ipso Deo est considerare 
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St. Thomas makes it clear that not only the essence, nature and being 
of God are models with respect to creatures, but any single one of His 
attributes serves as a function of exemplarity: unity and goodness, truth 
and beauty, power and wisdom, etc.25 Conversely, no being and not 
even its constituent principles (excluding none, be it matter or potency) 
are conceivable except as a copy of some divine model.?¢ 

God, however, may excercise his exemplaristic function in two ways: 
through his nature and through his ideas. In the first case, it is his 
very nature, his being, his attributes, that become models of things; 
in the second case, the function of exemplar is realized by the ideas 
of the divine intellect.27 The degree of resemblance in the two cases is 
different: in the first, it is very small, whereas in the second it is very 
great.?8 

God, this supreme and unique model of everything, is mirrored in 
the most diverse ways and degrees. The measure of similarity between 


naturam ipsius et esse eius; et sicut natura sua est causa et exemplar omnis naturae, 
ita etiam esse suum est causa et exemplar omnis esse” (In I Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 3). 

25 “Omnia attributa divina sunt principium productionis per modum efficientis 
exemplaris; sicut bonitatem omnia bona imitantur, et essentiam omnia entia, et sic 
de aliis” (In I Sent. d. 10, q. 1, a. 5 ad 4m). “Bonitas divina videtur in bonitate 
creata sicut exemplar in exemplato” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 3m). 

26 “Omnis forma est aliqua similitudo primi principii, qui est actus purus” 
(In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 2 ad Sm). «Quamvis Deus nullo modo sit materia, nihil- 
ominus tamen ipsum esse, quod materia habet imperfectum, prout dicitur ens in 
potentia, habet a Deo, et reducitur in ipsum sicut principium” (Jn II Sent. d. 1, 
q. 1, a. 1 ad 5). See also In I Sent. d. 3, q. 5. a. 3 ad 3m. 

27 “Exemplar rerum est in Deo dupliciter. Vel quantum ad id quod est in 
intellectu suo, et sic secundum ideas est exemplar intellectus divinus omnium quae 
ab ipso sunt, sicut intellectus artificis per formam artis omnium artificiorum. Vel 
quantum ad id quod est in natura sua, sicut ratione suae bonitatis qua est bonus, 
est exemplar omnis bonitatis; et similiter est de veritate”’ (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, 
a. 2 ad 4m). 

28 “Similitudo operis potest dici ad operantem dupliciter; aut quantum ad id 
quod habet in natura sua, sicut homo generat hominem; aut quantum ad id quod 
habet in intellectu suo, sicut artificiatum ab artifice in similitudinem artis suae 
procedit. Utroque modo procedit creatura a Deo in similitudinem eius. Primo modo, 
quia ab ente sunt entia et a vivo viventia. Secundo modo, quia procedunt a rationi- 
bus idealibus. Cum ergo unaquaeque res pertingat ad perfectam imitationem eius 
quod est in intellectu divino, quia talis est qualem eam esse disposuit; ideo quantum 
ad hunc modum similitudinis quaelibet creatura potest dici imago ideae in mente 
divina existentis... Sed quantum ad alium modum sola intellectualis natura pertingit 
ad ultimum gradum imitationis, ut dictum est; et ideo ipsa sola dicitur imago Dei” 
(In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m). 
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Him and his copies, according to St. Thomas, is determined by a prin- 
ciple that is intrinsic to the creatures themselves, namely their essence. 
The latter, as was explained in the previous chapter, is a possibility of 
being that varies from one creature to another. Hence a greater element 
of possibility and a lesser element of actuality of being (esse) on the side 
of the creature implies a greater distance from its divine model, since God 
is the pure act of being, without any mixture or infiltration of potency.”° 

Following a doctrine dear to Neoplatonic philosophers, St. Thomas lets 
the order of the origin of things coincide with the order of similarity: first 
God creates the things that have a greater resemblance with him, then 
those that have a minor one.*° 

But where lies the true, deep, ontological reason for the relation of 
similarity between God and creatures? 

Thus far we have seen what St. Thomas means by imago (copy) and 
exemplar (model); we have also seen that he assigns to God the function 
of exemplar and to creatures that of imago, but we have not discovered the 
reason why he sustains a relation of similarity between God and creatures. 
It is clear that if he had terminated his analysis of the imago Dei at this 
point, he would not have gone beyond Platonic exemplarism, which, as 
we know, considers the similarity between material things and Ideas as a 
final proposition for which no explanation can be provided. But St. Tho- 
mas does not content himself with affirming the situation of similarity 
between God and creatures; he also wants to give a justification for it. 
And he finds it in an analysis of similarity along the line of causality. 

According to the Aristotelina division, there are four main kinds of 
causes: material, formal, efficient and final cause. Exemplarity does not 
represent a fundamental type of cause, but falls within the sphere of formal 
cause: this latter is of two types, intrinsic and extrinsic. Exemplarity 


29 “Invenitur enim natura cui possibilitas admiscetur, plus et minus distans ab 
actu, secundum quod recedit a similitudine divinae naturae, quae est actus tantum. 
Illa ergo quidditas est actus completus praeter quam non est suum esse, scilicet 
natura divina: et ista quidditas, quae est propinquior per similitudinem ad divinum 
esse, minus habet de potentia et plus de actu, et est Deo vicinior et perfectior: 
et sic deinceps, quousque veniatur ad illam naturam quae est in ultimo gradu 
possibilitatis in substantiis spiritualibus” (In IJ Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 3). 

30 “Divina sapientia, quae est exemplar rerum, facit similitudinem suam in 
creaturam secundum ordinem: quia prius efficientur in participatione divinae 
similitudinis creaturae superiores, et posterius inferiores” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 3, 
a. 1 ad 1m). “Deus similitudinem suam gradatim efficit in illis (creaturis); secundum 
quem modum quaedam Deo aliis similiora sunt” (In I Sent. d. 13, q. 1, a. 1). 
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corresponds to extrinsic formal cause. St. Thomas does not criticize the 
Aristotelian classification of the causes, nor does he deny that one may 
consider exemplarity as a subspecies of the formal cause;3! but he does 
not find these views suitable for the solution of the problem of the ulti- 
mate foundation of exemplarity. In his opinion, the only way apt to lead to 
the solution of this problem is to consider exemplarity not in relation to 
formal but in relation to efficient causality. He rightly points out that 
exemplarity is nothing else than an essential property of the efficient cause, 
since the latter, in its action, necessarily shares its perfection with the 
effect and, consequently, renders it similar to itself. Here lies the ultimate 
justification of similarity: in the principle “omne agens agit simile sibi’’ 5? 

Now, since God is the primary efficient cause of everything, for this 
very reason He impresses the stamp of his similarity upon every being. 
Consequently, every creature is a copy that has God himself as its proper 
model.#? 

From the proposition that God is the primary efficient cause and, there- 
fore, also the exclusive model (exemplar) of everything, follows the logical 


31 Cf. In I Sent. d. 18, q. 1, a. 5; d. 34, q. 1, a. 2; In II Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, 
qc. 3. 

32 “Omne quod ab aliquo per se agente producitur, oportet quod secundum hoc 
quod ab ipso effectum est, ipsum imitetur; quia, ut probat philosophus (2 de anima, 
text. 34) simile agit sibi simile, tam in his quae agunt per voluntatem quam in his 
quae agunt per necessitatem. Unde secundum id quod aliquid a Deo producitur, 
secundum hoc similitudinem in ipso habet” (In I Sent. d. 36, q. 2, a. 3). “Inest 
cuilibet principio naturali (virtus) ad faciendum sibi simile, secundum quod materia 
in quam agit est receptiva suae similitudinis. Quod quidem necessarium est ex hoc 
quod est in actu; unde oportet quod omne quod est in actu aliquid, aliquo modo 
possit esse activum illius: et ideo omne naturale principium natum est inducere 
suam similitudinem per actum suum” (Jn I Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2). “Cum 
omnis actio sit secundum aliquam similitudinem in per se agentibus, secundum 
quod videtur quod unumquodque agit sibi simile, oportet, si aliqua perfectio acqui- 
sita in aliquo immediate coniungat alicui sicut similitudo ipsius, quod immediate ab 
ipsa producatur” (dn I Sent. d. 14, q. 3, sol.). See also In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 2; 
In II Sent. d. 34, q. 1, a. 3; In WI Sent. d. 11, q. 1, a. 1. 

St. Thomas is well aware, however, that the principle “omne agens agit sibi 
simile” works only under certain conditions and that it does not always function 
in the same way. For this reason he determines a set of rules for its proper use: 
see In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 2; d. 20, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m; In IJ Sent. d. 15, q. 1, a. 2 
ad 4m; d. 20, q. 2, a. 3; In II Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qc. 3; d. 11, q. 1, a. 1; 
In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, qc. 1 ad 4m; d. 5, q. 2, a. 2. 

33 In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, aa. 2 & 3; d. 22, q. 1, a. 2; d. 42, q. 2, a. 1; In I Sent. 
d. 37, q. 1, a. 2 ad 4m. 
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conclusion that God is also the model of man, and vice versa that man 
is an image of God, imago Dei. 

For St. Thomas, at least in the Scripta, this result is of great significan- 
ce. It is not just an information concerning man, as often times others are; 
but it is the supreme truth, in the light of which it is possible to interpret 
and understand human reality, both in its ontological setting and in its 
dynamic expressions. And, if one accepts the principles of creationistic 
exemplarism, he will find that Aquinas is perfectly right. For, if it is 
legitimate to attempt, as many do, to understand man by comparing him 
with the beings that are below him (the animals); it is likewise legitimate 
to seek to understand the being of man by comparing it with realities that 
are above him, especialy with God, who as his creator, is also his model. 

In the next few pages, we will briefly summarize the two main aspects 
of Aquinas’ teaching on the anthropology of the imago Dei, the ontological 
and the ethical aspects. 


3. THE ONTOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE IMAGO DEI 


Previously we have seen, that according to St. Thomas, something may be 
said to be imago Dei in two different ways: because it reproduces the idea 
that the divine wisdom has of it, or because it directly reproduces God 
himself. These two ways hold true also for man.*4 However, here we will 
be concerned only with the second. 

Man, we are told by St. Thomas, is intrinsically an imago Dei: in his 
very being he represents the being of God. But in what manner and degree 
does this take place? 

St. Thomas explains that similarity does not merely concern one part of 
man, but his whole being; therefore, it concerns both soul and body. 
‘While previously some authors of the Platonic-Augustinian school attri- 
buted the imago Dei, to the soul alone, Aquinas, who conceives man as a 
substantial unity of soul and body, declares that the latter also shares in 
the similarity with God: “Similarity is considered with regard to the form. 
Now the form of the human body is the rational soul, which is an imago 
Dei; for this reason the human body not only enjoys the similarity of 
vestigium, but also the similarity of imago, inasmuch as it is informed by 
the soul’’.®® 


34 In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m. 
35 “Similitudo attenditur secundum formam. Corporis autem humani forma est 
anima rationalis, in qua imago Dei consistit; et ideo in corpore humano non tantum 
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This text clearly shows a close connection between the doctrine of the 
substantial union of soul and body, and the extension of the imago Dei 
to the latter. The body of itself would be nothing more than a mere 
vestigium of the divine Being, if it were not informed by the soul; but by 
being informed by the soul it becomes a participant of all the properties 
of the soul including that of being imago Dei. 

However, St. Thomas also recognizes that to be an imago Dei is prima- 
rily a property of the soul, since it is the soul that becomes endowed with 
spiritual operations, such as knowing and willing, that are proper also to 
the divine nature. And since Saint Thomas assigns to knowledge a priority 
with respect to the will, it follows that for him the ultimate basis of the 
imago Dei is our knowing power: “Imago primarily consists in the know- 
ing power, since from memory and understanding arises the will; therefore 
the whole image (tota imago) resides in the intellectual part as in its root; 
and consequently whatever is ascribed to man by reason of the imago, 
primarily concerns the intellectual part and as a consequence the affective 
side.’’ 36 

But religious thinkers, beginning with Philo,®? found elements of simi- 
larity between God and man not only in the two highest faculties of the 
human mind, but also in other aspects of man’s behaviour, especially in 
his functions of lord and steward of the world. St. Thomas does not ignore 
such aspects of the imago Dei but does not ascribe great significance to 
them either.*® 


est similitudo vestigii, sed etiam similitudo imaginis, inquantum animam habet. 
Non enim corpus humanum habet esse quoddam distinctum ab esse quod dat sibi 
anima, quasi ab alia forma, per quam sit in eo similitudo vestigii tantum, sicut est 
in corporibus inanimatis: quia sic anima esset ens in subiecto, secundum quod 
subiectum nominat ens subsistens in actu; quod ad rationem accidentis pertinet” 
(in III Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 3, sol 1 ad 2m). 

36 “Imago principaliter consistit in potentia cognitiva, quia ex memoria et 
intelligentia oritur voluntas; unde tota imago est in intellectiva parte sicut in 
radice; et ideo omne quod attribuitur homini ratione imaginis, principaliter respicit 
intellectivam, et ex consequenti affectivam” (In IV Sent. d. 4, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3). 
Elsewhere St. Thomas proves the same thesis in the following way: “Assimilatio 
in bonitate praecipue est ad Deum per voluntatem; sed assimilatio in esse et posse 
magis est ex parte intellectus: quia ex hoc ipso quod aliquid esse immateriale habet, 
intellectivum est, et potentiam habet quodammodo infinita, secundum quod intel- 
lectus universalium est, quae quodammodo infinita sunt virtute” (in 1V Sent. d. 4, 
q. 1, a. 1, sol. 3 ad 2m). 

37 Cf. B. MONDIN, Filone e Clemente, Torino 1969, pp. 59-61. 

38 “De imagine possumus loqui dupliciter: aut quantum ad id in quo proprie 
consistit imaginis ratio; aut quantum ad id quod secundario assignatur similitudo 
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Sometimes he makes a comparison between the degree of similarity of 
man to God, and that of creatures to God. 

With regard to creatures inferior to man, he strongly declares that they 
are endowed with a lesser degree of similarity; in fact, it is a degree so 
insignificant that it does not even deserve to be called imago, but, to be 
more precise, it must be termed vestigium.®® The case is a complicated one 
with regard to the Angels. Absolutely speaking, one surely must consider 
their nature as being more similar to God than man’s nature. But there 
are secondary aspects by which the similarity of man to God is greater 
than in Angels. Such are, for instance, man’s function of governing the 
universe, and his ability, in so far as he is endowed with a composite 
nature, of mirroring every creature, both the spiritual and the material 
ones.*° Actually man is a microcosmos: he recapitulates in himself the 
whole universe and because of such privilege he deserves also to be called 
imago Dei.** 

Once having clearly established the position of man as imago Dei within 
the manifold imitations of God that take place along the scale of creation, 


imaginis. Proprie enim et principaliter imago intellectualem naturam consequitur: 
unde oportet quod ubi intellectualis natura perfectius invenitur, etiam ibi sit imago 
expressior: et sic cum natura intellectualis multo sit dignior in Angelis quam in 
homine... oportet quod in Angelis sit expressior Dei imago quam in anima... 
Assignatur etiam imago Dei in homine sed non ita proprie, quantum ad aliquas 
proprietates consequentes, sicut quod homo dominatur inferioribus creaturis, sicut 
etiam Deus in toto universo, et est quodammodo finis earum” (In II Sent, d. 16, 
q. 1, a. 3). Cf. In II Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1 ad 3m. 

39 “In anima humana invenitur expressior similitudo divina quam in aliqua 
creatura irrationali: quia homo secundum quod habet mentem, ad imaginem Dei 
factus dicitur; cum in creaturis irrationalibus non nisi similitudo vestigii inveniatur” 
(In III Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1). 

40 “Cum opponitur quod angelica natura est Deo similior quam humana, 
dicendum quod verum est, si natura divina in se absolute consideretur; si autem 
consideretur secundum quod est in personis per rationes originis distinctis, sic 
magis convenit cum homine, ut dictum est. Similiter etiam si consideretur secundum 
quod est exemplar totius creaturae; in homine enim invenitur similitudo cum 
qualibet creatura, non autem in Angelo. Similiter etiam si consideretur inquamtum 
gubernat universum: sicut enim Deus totus est in qualibet parte universi per 
essentiam, praesentiam et potentiam; sic et anima in qualibet parte corporis” 
(In III Sent. d. 2, gq. 1, a. 1, sol. 2 ad 1m). 

41 “Homo... minor mundus dicitur, quia omnes naturae quasi in homine con- 
fluunt” (in II Sent. d. 1, q. 2, a. 3, contra praeterea). “Homo est ultima creatu- 
rarum, quasi ultimo creatus... In homine quodammodo omnes naturae confluunt: 
quia cum omnibus creaturis aliquid commune habet, ut dicit Gregorius” (Jn III 
Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1). 
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St. Thomas proceeds to determine more precisely the specific nature of 
the human imago Dei. As we have seen, for him, it is a real and objective 
resemblance, not merely a nominal or symbolic one. Man’s real similarity 
with God appears especially in his operations of knowing and willing, oper- 
ations that are proper to both God and man; but his resemblance to God 
also shows forth very distinctly in other properties, such as being, life, 
love, beauty, etc., properties that are present in both God and man. 
St. Thomas’ statements concerning the objectivity and reality of the imago 
Dei, however, are not to be misinterpreted: they are not to be understood 
in the sense that the imago Dei might be something like a perfect portrait 
of God, for it is not such. On this point St. Thomas is very explicit. The 
imago Dei, says he, is a very imperfect and, under many aspects, distorted 
reproduction of God; it is full of imperfections that in its exemplar are 
not encountered.*? As a result of this, there is an abyss, an infinite quali- 
tative difference, between the imago Dei and the divinum exemplar.*® To 
clarify this point St. Thomas sometimes resorts to very eloquent examples. 
He says that our resemblance to God is comparable to that of the image 
of the emperor impressed on a coin, to the real person of the emperor, or 
to that of the statue with respect to the man it represents.4* Another exam- 
ple used by him to illustrate the distance between the imago Dei and its 
divinum exemplar is the relation between a point and a line: just 
as between a point and a line there is no proportion, likewise there is none 
between the imago Dei and his divine model.* 


42 “Non est ex imperfectione potentiae divinae ut creaturae conferre non possit 
quantum ad hoc suam similitudinem, sed ex imperfectione creaturae; partim ex hoc 
quod recipere non potest, et partim ex hoc quod est quaedam impossibilitas in 
implicatione contradictoriorum” (In II Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1 ad 4m). Cf. In IV Sent. 
d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 5. 

43 “Esse nostrum comparatum ad divinum quasi nihil est, quia in infinitum 
ab eo distat” (In I Sent. d. 8, expos. primae partis textus). “Cum enim omne quod 
recipitur in aliquo, sit in eo per modum recipientis, essentiae divinae similitudo non 
potest in aliqua creatura recipi, quae perfecte repraesentet ipsam, propter infinitam 
distantiam creaturae ad Deum: et inde est quod illud quod est in Deo unum et 
simplex, creaturae diversis formis et perfectionibus repraesentant, unaquaeque 
earum deficiente a perfecta repraesentatione divinae essentiae” (In III Sent. d. 14, 
q. 1, a. 1, sol. 3). 

44 In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1; In I Sent. d. 3, q. 3, a. 1 ad ultimum; In I Sent. 
d. 28, q. 2, a. 1 ad 3m. 

45 “Bonum creatum se habet ad bonum increatum sicut punctus ad lineam, 
cum nulla sit proportio unius ad alterum; unde sicut lineae additum punctum non 
facit maius; ita nec bonum creatum additum in persona in bono increato facit 
melius” (In III Sent. d. 6, q. 2, a. 3 ad 1m). 
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Another question frequently debated among religious thinkers since the 
times of Philo of Alexandria, and which has been at the centre of many 
discussions also in our century especially among Protestant theologians 
(Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Bultmann, Niebuhr, Bonhoeffer), is the question 
of the bearing of original sin upon the image of God (imago Dei): was the 
imago Dei corrupted or not by original sin? 

To this question St. Thomas offers an answer that is perfectly consistent 
with his doctrine about the essential elements of the imago Dei. Such ele- 
ments, as we have seen, are the spiritual faculties of knowledge and will. 
Now, since these two faculties did not get lost with original sin, St. 
Thomas draws the conclusion that the imago Dei was not corrupted and 
much less destroyed by that fatal event.4® But with his usual precision, St. 
Thomas points out that one may speak of the imago Dei in three ways: 
with regard to creation (imago creationis), to the holy Trinity (imago 
similitudinis) and to divine grace (imago recreationis). The foundation of 
the first is primarily man’s reason inasmuch as it represents divine wisdom; 
it can be said image of the latter in the same way as a statue of wood or 
marble that represents a king or a saint. The foundation of the second 
(imago similitudinis) is the distinction between the three faculties of the 
soul (memory, intellect and will): such distinction and unity is a mirror of 
the holy Trinity. This image is compared by Aquinas to material images 
that correspond to their models with regard to the distinction of their 
constitutive elements. The foundations of the third image (imago recrea- 
tionis) are the supernatural habits, namely the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. Of this image St. Thomas says that it may be compared 
to corporeal images in so far as they correspond to their models with 
regard to the colors and other decorative elements. On the ground of 
this distinction St. Thomas draws the conclusion that original sin caused 
the loss of the third image alone (imago recreationis) whereas it left the 
other two unscathed, since they are rooted on properties that belong to the 
very nature of man.*? 


46 “Homo per peccatum amittens Dei similitudinem abiit in regionem dissi- 
militudinis sed non amisit imaginem” (Jn I Sent. d. 3, q. 4, a. 1 ad 7m). “Mali 
secundum naturam suam sunt ad imaginem Dei et vitae divinae capaces sunt, ideo 
secundum naturam suam sunt ex caritate diligendi” (In II Sent. d. 28, q. 1, a. 4). 

47 “Triplex est imago Dei in homine: scilicet creationis, quae est ratio, in 
quantum appropinquat ad imitationem divinae intellectualitatis; et dicitur imago 
per modum quo truncus in corporalibus potest dici imago. Item alia est imago 
similitudinis, quae consistit in distinctione potentiarum repraesentantium Trinitatem 
personarum; et haec assimilatur imagini in corporalibus, secundum quod distincta 
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In conclusion, according to the Scripta, there is between God and man 
a real objective relation of similarity, a relation that without compromising 
the infinite distance that separates God from any one of his creatures, has 
the value of a true imitation and representation. For this reason it is right 
to speak of man as an imago Dei. 


4. THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE “IMAGO DEI’ 


St. Thomas, in the Scripta, does not fail to foresee the consequences that 
the doctrine of the imago Dei implies for the ethical field, but he does not 
develop these as extensively and systematically as one might have wished. 
In any case, he is well aware of the fact that the imago Dei is an ethical 
value so extremely important as to become the supreme criterion of all 
human actions. 

The reason for this is rather obvious: through his actions man tends to 
achieve a fuller and more perfect realization of his being (since he is 
endowed with a being that is still largely in potency). Now the imago 
Dei, as it has been shown, is one of the essential constituents of man’s 
being, but it is a very imperfect imago, capable, however, of unlimited 
improvement. To this, then, is to be assigned the ultimate reason for 
human action, namely to bring about the highest possible similarity of 
man’s being with God. In other words, the final end of man is God him- 
self. 

Now, to say that God is the final end of man is a thesis sustained by 
many philosophers. But when such a thesis is placed, as is done by 
St. Thomas, in the context of the imago Dei, some interesting and original 
connotations result: it means that God is no longer an end exterior to man, 
but lies within his very being; and it is by realizing his being more fully 
that man comes closer to his end. According to this view, God is the final 
end of man in the sense that man is called to let his image (imago) coin- 
cide with the divine model (exemplar).48 Surely, human reason is not able 


est per rationes partium. Item est imago recreationis, quae consistit in habitibus 
gratuitis, et actu imitatur Deum; et haec assimilatur imagini in corporalibus quan- 
tum ad colores, et alia quae imaginem decorant; et sic dicta imago non remanet 
post peccata sed aliis duobus modis” (Jn I Sent. d. 3, expos. sec. part.). 

48 “Omnis appetitus naturae vel voluntatis tendit in assimilationem divinae 
bonitatis, et in ipsam tenderet si esset possibilis haberi ut perfectio essentialis, 
quae est forma rei. Sed tamen ipsamet divina bonitas potest acquiri a creatura 
rationali ut perfectio quae est obiectum operationis, inquantum rationalis creatura 
possibilis est ad videndum et amandum Deum. Et ideo singulari modo Deus est 
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to ascertain how such a coincidence will take place; but yearns for it just 
the same, having besides a vague intuition of what God himself will reveal 
to it through his Word.*® 

From these considerations follow two important consequences. First, 
during his present life, in all his actions, man is bound to avoid obscuring 
or impoverishing the imago Dei; on the contrary, he has to seek to in- 
crease and improve it, by turning his knowledge toward things that are 
good, true and beautiful, and by exercising his will in doing what is good, 
right and wise, and by treating the things of this world as a true steward 
and not as a slave or plunderer. Second, as to the manner in which the 
imago Dei will find its accomplishment in the future life, et seems proper 
to presume that it will take place according to the order evidenced in the 
study of the specific characteristics of the human image, which, as has 
been shown, resembles God first of all in the knowing power and then in 
the will. Therefore, the achievement of the resemblance to God will take 
place primarily in the contemplation and then also in the fruition of God.®° 

With the return of man to God and the reunion of the imago Dei with 
his exemplar divinum, the circle of examplarity reaches its conclusion. The 


finis in quo tendit creatura rationalis praeter modum communem quo tendit in 
ipsum omnis creatura, inquantum scilicet omnis creatura desiderat aliquod bonum, 
quod est similitudo quaedam divinae bonitatis. Et ex hoc patet quod in omni bono 
summum bonum desideratur” (Jn II Sent. d. 1, q. 2, a. 2). 

49 “Quamvis homo naturaliter ordinetur ad Deum et per cognitionem et per 
affectionem, inquantum est naturaliter eius particeps, tamen quia est quaedam 
eius participatio supra naturam, ideo quaeritur quaedam cognitio et affectio supra 
naturam: et ad hanc exiguntur virtutets theologicae” (In III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 4). 
“Quamvis beatitudo sit occulta quantum ad substantiam tamen ratio beatitudinis 
nota est: omnes enim per beatitudinem intelligunt quemdam perfectissimum statum; 
sed in quo consistat ille status perfectus, utrum in vita vel post vitam, vel in bonis 
corporalibus vel spiritualibus, et in quibus spiritualibus, occultum est” (/n II Sent. 
d. 38, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m). 

50 “Omnes qui recte senserunt posuerunt finem humanae vitae Dei contempla- 
tionem... Ad hanc ordinatur tota cognitio philosophica” (In I Sent Prol., q. 1, a. 1). 
In Book IV (d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2) after having declared that the final end 
of man is the beatific vision, St. Thomas goes on to explain that “haec autem est 
visio Dei secundum intellectum, quia per hanc fit quidam contactus Dei ad intellec- 
tum; cum omne cognitum sit in cognoscente secundum quod sognoscitur; sicut 
etiam corporalis contactus ad delectabile corporeum inducit quietationem affectus. 
Et ideo ultimus finis hominis est in actu intellectus; et ita beatitudo, quae est 
ultimus finis hominis, in intellectu consistit. Tamen id quod est ex parte voluntatis, 
scilicet quietatio ipsius in fine, quod potest dici delectatio, est quasi formaliter 
complens rationem beatitudinis, sicut superveniens visioni, in qua substantia beati- 
tudinis consistit”’. 
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circle was opened at the moment when the manifold images of God started 
flowing out from the divine model; now it closes again with the return of 
the images to their starting point. In the case of man the closing of the 
circle needs a long, patient and courageous effort, but with God’s help, 
one day, it will be achieved.*! 


51 “Quia omnia procedunt a Deo inquantum bonus est, ut dicit Augustinus 
(lib. I de Doctr. Christ, cap. 22), et Dyonisius (cap. 4 de Div. Nom.); ideo omnia 
creata per impressionem a Creatore recepta inclinantur in bonum appetendum 
secundum suum modum; ut sic in rebus quaedam circulatio inveniatur; dum, a bono 
egredienda, in bonum tendunt. Haec autem circulatio in quibusdam perficitur 
creaturis, in quibusdam autem remanet imperfecta. Illae autem creaturae quae non 
ordinantur ut pertingant ad illud primum bonum a quo processerunt, sed solummodo 
ad consequendam eius similitudinem qualemcumque, non perfecte habent hanc 
circulationem; sed solum illae creaturae quae ad ipsum primum principium aliquo 
modo pertingere possunt; quod solum est rationabilium creaturarum, quae Deum 
ipsum assequi possunt per cognitionem et amorem: in qua assecutione beatitudo 
eorum consistit” (In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 3, qc. 4, sol. 1). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD AS MAN’S NATURAL END 


In the XX century Christian philosophers have frequently disputed over 
the possibility of working out an adequate system of ethics from pure 
reason alone. The greatest majority are of the opinion that this cannot be 
done. Why so? Because ethics is not a speculative but a practical science, 
it is not an abstract but an existential one: its task is not to study the final 
end of human nature as such, but to consider the final end of human 
nature in its historical situation, and this is the setting for a new, special 
relationship with God, who has called man to become his partner and 
sharer of his very own life. Now, if such is the case, it is clear that reason 
alone is unable to instruct man on his true final end and to guide him 
efficiently towards the attainment of such an end. Should reason claim 
itself capable of this, it would be guilty of the same sin of Lucifer and of 
Adam and Eve, since to become like God is absolutely beyond the power 
of any creature. 

But the same authors, who deny reason the possibility to elaborate an 
adequate system of ethics, do not disqualify reason entirely, as useless for 
a rational inquiry about moral values. They believe that, in this as in any 
other field, reason maintains its own sphere of research: a sphere that God 
has neither suppressed nor sublimated. In the determination of the moral 
value of human actions God does not supplant man; He does not claim 
to do everything by himself; but rather he offers man his aid and sustains 
his work as primary cause. Within such limits a philosophical ethics is 
not only legitimate but also necessary. 


1 E. GILSON, Christianity and Philosophy, New York-London 1939; ID. La 
philosophie et la théologie, Paris 1960; J. MARITAIN, De la philosophie chré- 
tienne, Paris 1933; ID., On the Philosophy of History, New York 1957; R. 
GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, “De relationibus inter philosophiam et religionem ac 
de natura philosophiae christianae”, Acta II Congressus thomistici internationalis, 
Torino-Roma 1937, pp. 379-394; C. JOURNET, Introduction a la théologie, Paris 
1947. 
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As to St. Thomas we already know that he never wrote any philosophi- 
cal treatise of ethics. The only work in which he considers ethics exclu- 
sively from a philosophical standpoint is his commentary to Aristotle’s 
Nichomachean Ethics. But it has been shown that this work cannot be 
considered an expression of the ethical thought of Aquinas himself, but 
only an explanation of the teachings of the Philosopher. The other 
writings of St. Thomas on ethics are all theological. This applies also to 
the Scripta super libros sententiarum, which, as we know, is a monumen- 
tal synthesis of the whole theological science. 

But, if this is true, why should we look for a doctrine of man’s natural 
end in the Scripta? Are we not attempting an enterprise which seems to 
be not only futile but also improper? 

Such would certainly be the case if Aquinas had conceived theology in 
the “positive” and “biblical” manner postulated in many quarters today. 
But his understanding of theology is something else, namely a meditation 
on the Word of God achieved by means of science and philosophy. In 
order to accomplish this task he acquired for himself an unusual acquain- 
tance with the doctrine of all the most significant Greek, Latin and Arabic 
thinkers, and moreover, as has been shown in the previous chapters, he 
worked out a personal philosophical vision capable of providing him with 
a hermeneutical scheme in harmony with the requirements of Scripture. 
To that scheme belongs not only the study of the problems of the nature 
and value of human knowledge, of the origin and nature of man, of the 
existence of God, but also the analysis of the problem of the final end 
of human life. 

While, on the one hand, St. Thomas is certain that in the present state 
of things, theology alone offers the truth about the final end of human 
life and about the proper means for the attainment of it; on the other 
hand, he is also aware of the existence of a philosophical inquiry about 
the same matters, an inquiry that he considers legitimate in itself and 
capable of finding solutions that are not necessarily in contrast with 
Christian faith, but may even be of assistance to it, in rendering this 
faith more intelligible and more credible.? 


2 “Creaturarum consideratio pertinet ad theologos et ad philosophos sed diversi- 
mode. Philosophi enim creaturas considerant, secundum quod in propria natura 
consistunt, unde proprias causas et passiones rerum inquirunt; sed theologus con- 
siderat creaturas, secundum quod a primo principio exierunt, et in finem ultimum 
ordinantur qui Deus est” (In II Sent., Prol.). “Omnes qui recte senserunt posuerunt 
finem humanae vitae Dei contemplationem. Contemplatio autem Dei est dupliciter. 
Una per creaturas, quae imperfecta est, in qua contemplatione Philosophus (10 
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According to St. Thomas the activity of man as that of other creatures 
is sustained and guided by an end: the full realization of one’s own 
being: “Bonum quod omnia concupiscunt est esse; unde ultimum 
desideratum ab omnibus est esse perfectum, secundum quod est possibile 
in natura sua’’.® 

At this point it is best to consider what St. Thomas means by “end” 
(finis). According to him this term may be employed in two ways, a 
common and a proper one. In its common use it means any object of 
the will; whereas in its proper, strict and specific use it means the 
object to which the will is directed as its final end.* 

For the designation of the final end of human life St. Thomas 
indistinctly makes use of the term “beatitudo” and of the term “felicitas’.® 
Both of them signify something for the sake of which everything else 
is pursued, whereas the final end is sought only for its own sake.® 


Ethic. cap. 9), felicitatem contemplativam posuit, quae tamen est felicitas viae; 
et ad hanc ordinatur tota cognitio philosophica, quae ex rationibus creaturarum 
procedit. Est alia Dei contemplatio, qua videtur immediate per suam essentiam; 
et haec perfecta est, quae erit in patria et est homini possibilis secundum fidei 
suppositionem. Unde oportet ut ea quae sunt ad finem proportionentur fini, 
quatenus homo manuducatur ad illam contemplationem in statu viae per cogni- 
tionem non a creaturis sumptam, sed immediate a divino lumine inspiratam; et haec 
est doctrina theologiae. Ex hoc possumus habere duas conclusiones. Una est quod 
ista scientia imperat omnibus aliis scientiis tamquam principalis; alia est, quod ipsa 
utitur in obsequium sui omnibus aliis scientiis quasi vassallis, sicut patet in omnibus 
artibus ordinatis, quarum finis unius est sub fine alterius... Ita cum finis totius 
philosophiae sit infra finem theologiae et ordinatus ad ipsum, theologia debet omni- 
bus aliis scientiis imperare et uti his quae in eis traduntur” (Jn I Sent., Prol. q. 1, 
a. 1). 

3 In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1. 

4 “Quodlibet volitum quod est obiectum voluntatis, finis potest dici; sed magis 
proprie dicitur finis illud in quod ultimo voluntas tendit, quia hoc est ab ea primo 
volitum” (In II Sent. d. 38, expos. text.) 

5 “Beatitudo cum sit naturaliter ab omnibus desiderata, nominat ultimum humanae 
naturae finem” (in IV Sent. d. 49, gq. 1, a. 1, sol. 1). “Beatitudo sive felicitas est 
in perfectissima operatione habentis rationem vel intellectum” (Jn II Sent. d. 4, 
q. 1, a. 1). “Finis humanae vitae est felicitas: unde secundum diversas vitas etiam 
distinguuntur diversae felicitates...” (In II Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 2). Cf. In II Sent. 
d. 9, q. 1, a. 2, qc. 7 ad 2m; In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 3 ad Sm. Therefore 
Kluxen’s opinion according to which St. Thomas employs “felicitas” for man’s 
natural end, whereas he employs “beatitudo” for his supernatural end, is untenable. 
Cf. W. KLUXEN, Philosophische Ethik bei Thomas von Aquin, Mainz 1964, 
p. 108, n. 1. 

6 ”»Hoc nomen beatitudo significat aliquid propter quod omnia alia sunt eligenda, 
et ipse propter se tantum eligatur, omnis boni sufficientiam habens, sine hoc quod 
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As a theologian St. Thomas declares that to human life it is possible 
to assign two distinct final ends, a natural one, which is known by 
means of the reason alone, and a supernatural one, known through the 
light of faith.? Of course, only the first of the two ends interests us 
here; hence we shall try to determine what St. Thomas teaches about 
the natural final end of human life as it is perceived by the power of 
reason alone. 

St. Thomas remarks that so far as one continues to speak of the 
final end abstractly no difficulty arises: everybody agrees that the final 
end of human life is happiness. But the situation immediately changes 
as soon as one seeks to determine concretely the essential nature of 
human happiness: then the most diverse and extravagant opinions come 
forth. There are people who identify happiness with wealth; others with 
pleasure, honors, power, beauty, freedom, health, justice, charity, etc.§ 
The reason for such a disparity of opinion is to be sought in the will 
itself, which is the faculty responsible for the search and the attainment 
of the final end. Now, this faculty addresses itself to the things as they 
are in themselves, in rerum natura, where they assume concrete, 
individual determinations. Therefore, with regard to the good, the will 
cannot seek it in its form of universal good, since in rerum natura there 
is no such thing as the universal good, but it looks for it only in the 
forms that the good manifests concretely through the addition of 


concernat aliquam materiam; et ideo semper remanet beatitudo univoce dicta, 
quamvis in diversis rebus quaeratur” (In III Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 2, qc. 7 ad 2m). 

7 “Felicitas ad quam homo per naturalia sua potest devenire est secundum 
vitam humanam, et de hac philosophi locuti sunt: unde 1 Ethic. (cap; 16) dicitur: 
beatos autem ut homines. Sed quia nobis promittitur quaedam felicitas in qua 
erimus angelis aequales, ut patet Matth. 22, quae non solum vires hominis sed 
etiam Angelorum excedit, qui per gratiam ad hanc perducuntur sicut nos: soli 
autem Deo est naturalis; ideo oportet ad hoc quod ad felicitatem illam divinam 
homo perveniat quod divinae vitae particeps fiat” (In I1I Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 2; 
cf. ibid. ad 4m; In III Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3). 

8 “Ratio beatitudinis nota est: omnes enim per beatitudinem intelligunt quemdam 
perfectissimum statum: sed in quo consistat ille status perfectus, utrum in vita vel 
post vitam, vel in bonis corporalibus vel spiritualibus, et in quibus spiritualibus, 
occultum est” (In II Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m). Elsewhere in the Scripta St. 
Thomas writes: “Beatitudo quantum ad id quod in ipsa est per se voluntatis 
principale objectum est omnibus nota; sed quantum ad id quod accidit per se 
obiecto, non est nota. Omnes enim cognoscunt perfectum bonum, et hoc oppetunt; 
sed hoc perfectum bonum esse voluptatem vel divitias, virtutem vel aliquid huius- 
modi, est per accidens, et ideo circa hoc non est inconveniens multos esse errores> 
(In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, qc. 1 ad 1). 
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individual determinations. Now, by means of such determinations, the 
good becomes health, wealth, honor, pleasure, beauty, power, etc. 
Therefore, while in general there is neither disagreement nor error in 
man’s tendency towards the good, for one tends towards it with the 
Same vigor, since the universal good or happiness is the proper and 
natural object of the human will; not so with regard to the concrete 
good that gives actual form to happiness, for error and disagreement 
here do easily arise, since the will does not tend necessarily but freely 
towards such a good on the basis of the deliberation and evaluation of 
it made by reason.? 

But for the man who seriously investigates the nature of the good and 
the final end, as does the moral philosopher, is it impossible to establish 
with certainty that which renders man truly happy? Is it not possible to 
reach a definite conclusion on this subject by showing that human 
happiness cannot be attained by the accumulation of wealth, honors, 
pleasures, etc.? 

St. Thomas believes in this possibility and considers the search for the 
true nature of happiness as one of the basic tasks of the moral 
philosopher. In some of his works, especially in the two Summae, for 
the purpose of determining the true nature of man’s final end, he 
undertakes a detailed analysis of the many opinions that were taught on 
this subject at his time, and discards those which cannot secure a state 
of perfect and permanent joy (as wealth, beauty, pleasure, honors, etc.). 
In the Scripta he does not adopt this long and complex way, but goes 


9 “Bonum quod est obiectum voluntatis, est in rebus, ut dicit Philosophus in VII 
Metaph (text. 8); et ideo oportet quod motus voluntatis terminetur ad rem extra 
animam existentem. Quamvis autem res, prout est in anima possit considerari 
secundum rationem communem praetermissa ratione particulari; res tamen extra 
animam non potest esse secundum rationem communem nisi cum _ additione 
propriae rationis; et ideo oportet quantumcumque voluntas feratur in bonum, quod 
feratur in aliquod bonum determinatum; et similiter quantumcumque feratur in 
summum bonum, quod feratur in summum bonum huius vel illius rationis. Quamvis 
autem ex naturali inclinatione voluntas habeat ut in beatitudinem feratur secundum 
communem rationem, tamen quod feratur in beatitudinem talem vel talem, hoc non 
est ex inclinatione naturae, sed per discretionem rationis, quae adinvenit in hoc 
vel in illo summum bonum hominis constare; et ideo quandocumque aliquis beati- 
tudinem appetit, aequaliter coniungitur ibi appetitus naturalis et appetitus rationalis; 
et ex parte appetitus naturalis semper est ibi rectitudo; sed ex parte appetitus 
rationalis quandoque est ibi rectitudo, quandoque scilicet appetitur ibi beatitudo 
ubi vere est; quandoque vero perversitas, quando appetitur ubi vere non est” 
(in IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3). 
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directly to the point, by showing that happiness can be attained only 
by the perfect realization of the activity that is most proper to man, 
knowledge, as was shown in the previous chapter. It follows, therefore, 
that man becomes really and fully happy only when he succeeds in 
bringing to perfect realization his intellectual faculties.1° This takes place 
when two conditions are satisfied, of which one concerns the object, and 
the other the way of knowing it. The object has to be the highest and 
the most fascinating of all. Such an object can only be God, who is the 
source of everything that is good, beautiful and perfect. The way of 
knowing must also be the most excellent of all, a property belonging to 
contemplation, which is a direct, immediate and full grasping of the 
object. Consequently, the final end of human life (= happiness, beati- 
tudo) consists in the contemplation of God.1! 

Elsewhere St. Thomas reaches the same conclusion by arguing ex 
absurdis consectariis (from the absurd consequences that would follow if 
one were to deny that contemplation of God is man’s final end). The 
argument starts from the proposition that since intellectual knowledge 
(intelligere) is the activity most proper (maxime propria) to man, it is 
necessary to identify happiness with the most perfect exercise of such 
an activity. Now, as the perfection of every knowing faculty is related 
to its object, should man, in the highest exercise of his intellectual 
faculty, fail to contemplate the divine essence, it would follow that what 
makes man happy is something other than God. But, since, on the other 


10 “Beatitudo cum sit naturaliter ab omnibus hominibus desiderata nominat 
ultimum humanae vitae finem. Finis autem cuiuslibet rei est operatio propria, vel per 
operationem propriam ad finem venit. Cum autem forma propria sit in qualibet re 
operationis propriae principium; forma autem propria hominis, inquantum est 
homo, sit rationalis anima; oportet quod vel in ipsis actibus rationalis animae 
consistat, vel in his ad quae homo per actus rationalis animae comparatur. Haec 
autem bona animae dicuntur; unde necesse est beatitudinem ponere in bonis animae, 
etiam secundum philosophos. Quod autem aliqui beatitudinem in bonis corporis 
ponunt, ex hoc provenit quod seipsos quid essent ignorabant; non enim congnosce- 
bant se, secundum quod est in se melius, quod eorum esse formaliter complet, sed 
secundum id quod de eis exterius apparet; et secundum hoc in exterioribus bonis 
suam beatitudinem quaesierunt” (in IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1). 

11 “Perfectio operationis in qua felicitas consistit, ex duobus pensatur: scilicet 
ex parte operantis, et ex parte objecti. Unde philosophus dicit in 10 Ethic. (c. 4), 
quod perfectissima operatio est quae est altissimae potentiae nobilissimo habitu 
perfectae, quod est ex parte operantis, et respectu nobilissimi obiecti. Obiectum 
autem operationis in qua beatitudo consistit, est omnino unum et idem; scilicet 
divina essentia, ex cuius visione omnes erunt beati” (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 4, 
sol. 2). Cf. In II Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 2. 
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hand, the ultimate perfection of a being consists in the reunion with its 
first principle, it would also follow that the first principle of man is not 
God but something else. In both cases, declares St. Thomas, we are 
faced with conclusions that are absurd not only for a theologian but also 
for all those philosophers that hold the opinion that human souls draw 
their origin from immaterial, separated substances, (a substantiis sepa- 
ratis) and that the same substances are also the object of our knowledge 
after the present life. From all this it is necessary to conclude that the 
disposition that makes man perfectly happy is the contemplation of 
God’s essence.}? 

There is also another argument to which St. Thomas assigns great 
value: it is based on one of the pillars of his metaphysics, the principle 
of teleology of being. Such principle, as it has been pointed out in 
the previous chapter, states that God, being the ultimate efficient cause 
of everything, is at the same time also, the last final cause, the supreme 
good capable of securing for them that fullness of being for which they 
are craving. Hence, all things are polarized towards God and manifest 
a natural tendency to imitate and assimilate him, and to partake in his 
very being: “Assimilatio divina est finis uniuscuiusque creaturae secun- 
dum modum sibi a Creatore praefixo’’.1® But man, who is both endowed 


12 “Cum intelligere sit maxime propria operatio hominis, oportet quod secundum 
eam assignetur sibi sua beatitudo, cum haec operatio in ipso perfecta fuerit. Cum 
autem perfectio intelligentis inquantum huiusmodi, sit ipsum intelligibile; si in 
perfectissima operatione intellectus homo non perveniat ad videndam essentiam 
divinam, sed aliquid aliud, oportebit dicere quod aliquid aliud sit beatificans ipsum 
hominem quam Deus; et cum ultima perfectio cuiuslibet sit in coniunctione ad 
suum principium, sequitur quod aliquid aliud sit principium effectivum hominis 
quam Deus; quod est absurdum secundum nos, et similiter est absurdum apud 
philosophos, qui ponunt animas nostras a substantiis separatis emanare, ut in fine 
eas possimus intelligere. Unde oportet ponere secundum nos, quod intellectus noster 
quandoque perveniat ad videndam essentiam divinam, et secundum philosophos 
quod perveniat ad videndam essentiam substantiarum separatarum” (Un IV Sent. 
d. 49, q. 2, a. 1). 

13 In II Sent. d. 5, q. 1, a. 2 ad 4 m.—Elsewhere the same argument reads as 
follows: “Quia omnia procedunt a Deo inquantum bonus est... ideo omnia creata 
secundum impressionem a Creatore receptam inclinantur in bonum appetendum 
secundum suum modum; ut sic in rebus quaedam circulatio inveniatur; dum, a 
bono egredientia, in bonum tendunt. Haec autem circulatio in quibusdam perficitur 
creaturis, in quibusdam autem remanet imperfecta. Illae autem creaturae quae non 
ordinantur ut pertingant ad illud primum bonum a quo processerunt, sed solummodo 
ad consequendam eius similitudinem qualemcumque; non perfecte habent hanc 
Circulationem; sed solum illae creaturae quae ad ipsum primum principium aliquo 
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with a natural tendency as are the other creatures of this world towards 
the final end, and equipped with an intellectual faculty whereby he may 
enter into direct communication with God, also possesses a peculiar way 
(modus singularis) to incline towards God as his final end: it is that of 
seeing, contemplating and loving him." 

The three arguments lead to the same conclusion: man will reach his 
final end and achieve his happiness only in the contemplation of God. 

At this point, to prevent his reader from falling into utopistic reveries, 
St. Thomas calls his attention to a couple of hard facts: first, man does 
not attain the vision of God during this present life; therefore happiness 
must be delayed till after death.15 Second, man is in a position to strive 
after the contemplation of God as his final end only if he obtains a truth- 
ful and certain knowledge of Him. But this happens very rarely, for many 
are the errors, doubts and uncertainties that obscure our knowledge of 
God. 


modo pertingere possunt; quod solum est rationabilium creaturarum, quae Deum 
ipsum assequi possunt per cognitionem et amorem: in qua assecutione beatitudo 
eorum consistit” (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 1). 

14 “Omnis appetitus naturae vel voluntatis tendit in assimilationem divinae boni- 
tatis, et in ipsammet tenderet, si esset possibilis haberi ut perfectio essentialis, quae 
est forma rei. Sed tamen ipsamet divina bonitas potest acquiri a creatura rationali 
ut perfectio quae est obiectum operationis, inquantum rationalis creatura possibilis 
est ad videndum et amandum Deum. Et ideo singulari modo Deus est finis in quem 
tendit creatura rationalis praeter modum communem quo tendit in ipsum omnis 
creatura, inquantum scilicet omnis creatura desiderat aliquod bonum, quod est 
similitudo quaedam divinae bonitatis” (In II Sent. d. 1, q. 2, a. 2). Elsewhere the 
same argument is formulated in the following way: “Ultimum desideratum ab omni- 
bus est esse perfectum, secundum quod est possibile in natura illa. Omne autem quod 
habet esse ab alio, perfectum sui esse ab alio habet: quia tanto perfectius esse 
recipit unumquodque, quanto verius coniungitur essendi principio... Et ideo ultimus 
finis cuiuslibet rei habentis esse ab alio est duplex: unus exterius, secundum scilicet 
id quod est desideratae perfectionis principium; alius interius, scilicet ipsa sua 
perfectio, quam facit coniunctio ad principium. Unde cum beatitudo sit ultimus 
hominis finis, duplex erit beatitudo. Una quae est in ipso; scilicet quae est ultima 
eius perfectio, ad quam possibile est ipsum pervenire; et haec est beatitudo creata. 
Alia autem est extra ipsum per cuius coniunctionem praemissa beatitudo in ea 
causatur; et haec est beatitudo increata, quae est ipse Deus” (In IV Sent. d. 49, 
q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1). 

15 “Beatitudo autem vera non potest poni in hac vita propter mutabilitates 
varias quibus homo subiacet; unde necesse est beatitudinem quae est finis humanae 
vitae, esse post hanc vitam. Et hoc quidem concesserunt omnes philosophi qui 
posuerunt animam, quae est forma humani corporis, esse intellectum per essentiam: 
posuerunt enim animam immortalem” (Jn IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 4). 
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But, then, should man dispair of ever reaching true happiness? 

St. Thomas suggests that this situation instead of catapulting man into 
dispair, should induce him to open his mind and his heart towards God 
and to put his confidence in Him. Why? Because, if it is true that the 
essence of our happiness consists in the contemplation of God’s being, 
then it is proper to expect that God will not tolerate that men continue 
to remain in error about a truth as important as this one, and therefore 
that He will come to his aid with a special Revelation.1* Therefore, man 
should always be in a state of vigilant expectation, in order to be ready to 
recognize and to receive with joy and gratefulness the Revelation of God 
when it will take place. 

Such, in brief, is Aquinas’ doctrine about man’s natural end that one 
can gather from the Scripta. Let’s now examine this doctrine on two 
points: first, its relation to the Aristotelian doctrine of man’s final end; 
second, its relation to Aquinas’ own metaphysics of being. 

As to the relation of Aquinas’ and Aristotle’s doctrine,’ it is quite 
evident that they have many common elements. The starting point of the 
argument is the same: the principle that the happiness of a being depends 
upon the full realization of the activity that is most proper and specific to 
that being. Moreover, Aristotle and St. Thomas agree on the other basic 
proposition of the argument, namely that intellectual knowledge is what 
specifically characterizes and distinguishes man from animals. Finally, they 
agree also upon the conclusion, that man’s happiness cannot consist either 
in wealth, or pleasure, or power, etc., but in contemplation. 


16 In order prove the opportunity of Revelation St. Thomas, following Maimo- 
nides, gives five reasons: “Primo propter altitudinem materiae secundum elevationem 
a sensibus, quibus vita nostra connutritur; unde non est facile sensum et imagina- 
tionem deserere; quod tamen est necessarium in cognitione divinorum et spiritualium, 
ut dicit Boetius (lib. I de Trinitate, cap. 2). Secundo, quia quamvis intellectus 
hominis naturaliter ordinatus sit ad divina cognoscenda, non tamen in actum potest 
exire per seipsum. Et quia cuilibet non potest adesse doctor paratus, ideo Deus 
lumen fidei providit, quod mentem ad huiusmodi elevet. Tertio, quia ad cognitionem 
divinorum per viam rationis multa praeexiguntur, cum fere tota philosophia ad 
cognitionem divinorum ordinetur: quae quidem non possunt nisi pauci cognoscere; 
et ideo oportuit fidem esse ut omnes aliquam cognitionem haberent de divinis. 
Quarto, quia quidam naturaliter sunt hebetes, et tamen cognitione divinorum indi- 
gent qua in vita dirigantur. Quinto, quia homines occupantur circa necessaria vitae, 
et retrahuntur a diligenti consideratione divinorum” (In III Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 3, 
so]. 1). 

17 Cf. ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, Book X, 1176a-1181b and also H.H. 
Joachim’s Commentary to this work (Oxford 1951, pp. 286-297). 
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But here St. Thomas parts with Aristotle and moves a step further 
towards a more precise determination of the object of contemplation that 
will fill man with happiness. While Aristotle contents himself with the 
statement that man’s happiness consists in the contemplation of absolute 
truth found in the three spheres of mathematics, physics and metaphysics; 
St. Thomas shows that the only contemplation capable of satisfying the 
needs of man’s thought and of filling his soul with joy is the contem- 
plation of God. In this manner St. Thomas provides his ethics with a 
more solid base than Aristotle was able to do for his Nicomachean Ethics. 
The last basis of his ethics is God himself: He by reason of being the 
final end of man, for this very reason, is also the first principle and the 
final rule for any ethical behaviour; He is the measure of the morality of 
every human action.'® 

But, in order to correctly understand St. Thomas’ thought on this point, 
two explanations are necessary. First of all, the knowledge of God, which 
constitutes the state of complete happiness for man, certainly has nothing 
to do with that analogous knowledge of Him that our mind is able to 
attain during our lifetime. Even the highest metaphysical knowledge of 
God is unable to make us happy. Rather than to satiate our mind, it 
contributes to increase its hunger for a different, more direct and perfect 
kind of knowledge. According to St. Thomas the only knowledge capable 
of filling man with happiness in contemplation, namely the beatific vision 
of God, a supernatural knowledge that we will be able to possess after 
the present life, as a special gift of God. 

Secondly, St. Thomas has an “intellectualistic” view of the last end 
of human life that is perfectly consistent with his general view of man. 
As it has been shown in the previous chapter, one of the basic theses of 
his anthropology affirms the primacy of the intellect with respect to all 
other human faculties.19 Now, this thesis implies that happiness first of all 
concerns something that gratifies the intellect, and this can only be the 
contemplation of God. It is clear, however, that since man is endowed 
with many other faculties and activities, the state of perfect happiness 
requires that these activities and faculties also attain their full and joyous 


18 “In omnibus quae habent regulam vel mensuram, eorum bonitas et rectitudo 
consistit in conformitate ad suam regulam vel mensuram; malitia autem, secundum 
quod ab ea discordant. Prima antem mensura et regula omnium est divina sapientia; 
unda bonitas et rectitudo sive virtus uniuscuiusque consistit secundum quod attingit 
ad hoc quod ex sapientia divina ordinatur” Un II Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1). Cf. In 
II Sent. d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 4; In UI Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 4. 

19 In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 4. 
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realization. But, according to St. Thomas, this realization follows upon the 
beatific vision. From his standpoint, the thesis according to which the 
essence of happiness consists in the contemplation of God, appears per- 
fectly logical and coherent. 

As to the question of the relation between ethics and metaphysics, there 
is no doubt that St. Thomas, together with Aristotle and many other 
Greek and Mediaeval philosophers, considers the two as strictly related to 
one another: indeed his theory on man’s final end, and on the means for 
reaching it, is perfectly consistent with his general Weltanschauung. 

Aquinas’ metaphysics, as we well know, is a metaphysics of being; also 
his ethics is essentially an ethics of being. This is made clear by the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) St. Thomas identifies happiness with the full realization 
of one’s own being; (2) he identifies the good (bonum) with being (esse), 
inasmuch as the good is nothing else than being considered as an object 
of the will;?° (3) he identifies God himself as the final end of human life 
and as the ultimate foundation of morality, namely the person who is 
characterized as esse ipsum in his philosophy — it is in reaching the 
absolute Being, first with the intellect and then with the will and the other 
faculties, that man attains his perfect happiness. 

Hence there is no conflict between metaphysics and ethics in St. 
Thomas: on the contrary, metaphysics is the basis for his ethics and from 
which it develops. With this happy harmony between the two main 
branches of philosophy, St. Thomas anticipates and at the same time 
avoids two of the most ominous errors of modern ethical thought: the 
errors of Kant and Kirkegaard. 

Kant, by divorcing ethics from metaphysics, teaches an imposible theory 
of a human will ethically autonomous, namely of a will conceived as the 
supreme and unique source of morality. Kirkegaard, as a result of the 
same divorce, proclaims an irreconcilable contrast between metaphysical 
theories and ethical laws. 

St. Thomas believes that no ethical autonomy is possible for a being 
such as man, who is a creature of God and from whom he receives 
everything: being, final end, ethical laws and happiness. But he believes at 
the same time that between metaphysical principles and ethical laws there 
cannot be any opposition at all, since God is their common author. In our 
opinion, however, St. Thomas would find some element of truth in Kant’s 
and Kierkegaard’s views. In the first, he would find accurate the assertion 
of an ethical autonomy in so far as the application of general principles 


20 Cf. In I Sent. d. 1, expos. text.; d. 8, gq. 1, a. 3; d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 3m. 
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to singular cases and the normativity of conscience are concerned. In the 
second, he would find true the affirmation that between the two spheres, 
metaphysics and ethics, there is quite a distance, since the latter demands 
much more personal engagement than the former. In concluding this 
chapter, we may say that in the Scripta St. Thomas outlines a theory of 
the final end of man that on many points outdoes both the naturalistic 
ethics of the Greeks and the formalistic ethics of the moderns. His theory 
does not neglect either glory, or pleasure or health, etc., but subordinates 
them to a superior end. Besides it does not exalt virtue, mortification and 
even martyrdom for themselves, but only as means that will help man to 
make a swifter flight towards the highest goals of spiritual life. The ethics 
of St. Thomas is then an ethics that makes room for all ethical values, 
for love, truth, virtue, purity, etc. without exception. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE VALUE OF THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


One of the most serious problems for both philosophers and theologians 
today, is the problem of theological language. On this score they face a 
twofold task: (a) to seek a new language more in harmony with the 
needs of the man of the atomic age, to whom much of the traditional 
language has become unintelligible; (b) to provide a critical answer to the 
neopositivists, the structuralists, the marxists and to the other philosophers 
who refuse to recognize any objective value to theological language and 
to religious discourse in general.+ 

It seems to us that for the execution of both these tasks the study of 
the teaching of St. Thomas may be instructive, because in his writings he 
was forced to consider both the problem of the quest of a new language 
more intelligible to his contemporaries, who, upon the discovery of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, found the traditional theological language lacking in 
credibility; and also the problem of the value of theological language, 
in order to provide a satisfactory answer to Maimonides and other 
philosophers, who maintained that man’s language about God can have 
no positive value but only a negative one. 

As we have just said, in Saint Thomas’ time the problem of theological 
language gained great importance, as a result of the application made by 


1 Here is a short list of significant works on theological language: A. FLEW, 
God & Philosophy, New York 1966; A. FLEW and A. MACINTYRE, New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, New York 1955; 1.T. RAMSEY, Religious Language, 
London 1957; J. MACQUARRIE, God-Talk, New York-Evanston 1967; F. 
FERRP’, Language, Logic and God, New York 1961; F. B. DILLEY, Methaphysics 
and Religious Language, New York 1964, R.W. FUND, Language, Hermeneutic and 
the Word of God, New York 1967; J. A. HUTCHISON, Language and Faith, 
Philadelphia 1963; H. MYNAREK, Mensch und Sprache, Freiburg/B. 1967; 
B. MONDIN, i! problema del linguaggio dalle origini ad oggi, Brescia 1971; P.B. 
BARTHEL, Interprétation du langage mythique et théologie biblique, Leiden 1967; 
E. GILSON, Linguistique et philosophie, Paris 1969. 
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many theologians of Aristotelian philosophy to the interpretation of the 
Word of God, and the consequent rejection of Platonic philosophy. Such 
a substitution brought with it a deep change in the expression of Christian 
faith, and this fact did not leave Church-authorities indifferent. Actually 
they intervened several times in order to prevent the use of Aristotle’s 
philosophy in the faculties of theology. One of the most solemn of such 
interventions was made by pope Gregory IX with a Bulla of 1228 address- 
ed to the Masters of theology of the University of Paris. In his document 
the pope justified the exclusion of the teaching of Aristotelian philosophy 
and its introduction in theology with the reason that it was causing a 
serious adultaration of the Word of God: “Il y a des gens qui entrepren- 
nent de tirer a leur propre sens les mots des oracles divins par un mélange 
adultérin avec les doctrines des philosophes... C’est avec une profonde 
douleur, et rempli d’une amére angoisse que, selon nos informations, nous 
avons appris que certains d’entre vous, enflés comme des autres de 
Pesprit de vanité, s’efforcent de transposer par une nouveauté profane les 
termes définis par nos Peres. De intelligence du texte céleste les limites 
ont été fixées par les interprétations certaines des saints Péres; les dépas- 
ser, c’est non seulement témérité, mais profanation; les incliner vers la 
doctrine philosophique du savoir naturel, c’est ostentation de science, non 
progres pour les auditeurs. Ces gens sont des théoriciens de Dieu, et non 
des ’théologiens’, parlant Dieu, révélant Dieu... Au lieu de réduire en 
captivité intelligence au service du Christ, avec leurs théories étrangéres 
ils tournent téte 4 queue; ils obligent la reine 4 devenir la domestique de 
sa servante”’.? 

We know, however, that the actions taken by the pope and by the 
archbishop of Paris against Aristotle did not succeed in curbing the 
circulation of his philosophy and its use in theology: nonetheless it 
acquired official recognition less than thirty years after Pope Gregory’s 
Bull. This was due mainly to the efforts of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas: the first showed that Aristotle’s scientific language was far 
superior to the language used by his contemporaries and that even theolo- 
gy could gain in credibility and truthfulness through its employment; 
whereas Aquinas provided concrete evidence for the thesis that Aristotelian 
metaphysics was more adequate than the Platonic-Augustinian one to 
express and clarify the profound mysteries of Christian faith. 


2 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris 1889, vol. 1, p. 114, quoted by 
M.D. CHENU, La foi dans lintelligence, Paris 1964, p. 171. Cf. F. VAN 
STEENBERGEN, Aristotle in the West, Louvain 1955, p. 78 ff. 
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There are many reasons for St. Thomas’ special position in the history 
of mediaeval thought; a very important one is the contribution that he 
made to the transformation of theological language and to the elaboration 
of a more adequate logic of religious discourse. 

In the present chapter we will not attempt an analysis of all that 
St. Thomas did in this field. We will concentrate our study on one of 
the most significant points: his theory about the value of theological lan- 
guage, as we can gather it from the Scripta super libros Sententiarum. 

St. Thomas was, by profession, a theologian. His primary concern in his 
works is to explain and rationally justify the Word of God. To accomplish 
this task he must constantly remember to clarify both for himself and for 
his readers the meaning and value of religious language. But this only can 
be done by an appeal to philosophy, which is the most appropriate tool 
for the acquisition of a more profound, critical and systematic under- 
standing of faith. In this way he sets forth a personal philosophical solu- 
tion of the problem of the meaning and value of theological and religious 
language. 

In the Scripta he faces the problem of theological language in a frag- 
mentary and unsystematic way, despite his complete awareness of the 
capital significance of this problem. He openly declares: ‘“‘Theologia 
inquantum est principalis omnium scientiarum, aliquid in se habet de 
omnibus scientiis; et ideo non solum res, sed nominum significationes 
pertractat: quia ad salutem consequendam non solum est necessaria fides 
de veritate rerum, sed etiam vocalis confessio per nomina’’.® But his 
concern for theological language is most evident from his handling of 
many theological problems: most frequently, in a preliminary way, he 
approaches from a linguistic standpoint. The first question that he raises 
almost always concerns the meaning of the terms employed. Here are 
some examples of questions that are clearly linguistic: “Utrum donum sit 
nomen essentiae”; “Ex quo sensu dixerit personas differre numero”; “De 
nominum differentia quibus utimur loquentes de Deo”; “De hoc nomine, 
Trinitas’; “De aliis nominibus quae temporaliter Deo congruunt et non 
relative dicuntur’’; “Utrum Deus sit nominabilis” ; ‘““Utrum aliquod nomen 
possit dici proprie de Deo”; “‘utrum momen persona dicatur proprie de 
Deo”; “Quid significetur his nominibus, unus vel una, duo vel duae, tres 
vel tria, etc. cum his utimur de Deo loquentes”; “Quid unum significetur, 
cum dicitur unus Deus’; “Utrum persona dicatur univoce de Deo et 
creaturis’’.* 


3 In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, expos. textus. 
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But what does St. Thomas say concerning the problem of the value of 
theological language, namely what value has, in his opinion, the language 
used when speaking about God? 

His solution to this problem is consonant with his view concerning the 
value of human language in general, which has for Aquinas, as for 
Aristotle and the great majority of Greek and mediaeval thinkers, a 
realistic, objective value. This value, however is subordinated and con- 
ditioned by the ability of the human mind to know reality, since language 
is foremost a sign of ideas and then, through the ideas, of real objects. 
Therefore where there is no knowledge there can be no language; where 
our knowledge of reality is imperfect also our language referring to it is 
imperfect; where, finally, our perception of reality is fully adequate also 
our language about it can be precise and faultless. 

On the ground of such a strict correlation between language, thought 
and reality, St. Thomas can legitimately declare that since we have some 
knowledge of God we can also speak of Him: “Omne quod cognoscitur 
potest etiam voce significari. Sed nos aliquo modo cognoscimus Deum vel 
per fidem vel per naturalem cognitionem. Ergo possumus eum nominare’’.® 
Quite obviously, however, it is an extremely imperfect way of speaking 
(a very imperfect language), since our knowledge of God is very poor 
and obscure: “Sicut Deum imperfecte cognoscimus, ita etiam imperfecte 
nominamus, quasi balbutiendo’’.® 

But, notwithstanding its intrinsic imperfection, theological language 
remains a true and effective, that is, an intelligent and meaningful lan- 
guage. Therefore it cannot be considered an ambiguous discourse, since 
otherwise one would deny that which he has already admitted, namely 
that man is endowed with the power of knowing God. “There are people 
who assert that whatever is said of both God and his creatures it is said 
by mere equivocation (per puram equivocationem). But this cannot be 


4 This is a short exstract of titles from the Distinctions XVIII-XXX of the 
Commentary to Book I. For other treatments of theological problems from a 
linguistic standpoint cfr In I Sent. d. 40, q. 2; d. 41, q. 1, aa. 2 & 5; d. 42, q. 1, 
a. 1; In Il Sent. d. 5, q. 1, aa. 2 & 3; d. 7, g. 1, a. 1 ad 5m; d. 32, q. 1, a. 3. 

5 In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 1 contra. 

6 In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 1, sol—The full text reads as follows: “Cum voces 
sint signa intellectuum, secundum Philosophum (in prol. I Periherm), idem iudicium 
est de cognitione rei et nominatione eius. Unde sicut Deum imperfecte cognoscimus, 
ita etiam imperfecte nominamus, quasi balbutiendo, ut dicit Gregorius (lib. 10 
Moral. c. 4 et 5). Ipse autem solus seipsum comprehendit! et ideo ipse solus seipsum 
perfecte nominavit, ut ita dicam, Verbum coaequale sibi generando”. 
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true, since in the case of terms that are merely equivocal by chance (per 
casum), from one it would no impossible to get to know the other, as 
when the same name is assigned to two different persons. Now through 
our ‘science’ (scientiam) we get to know divine ’science’ (scientiam). 
Therefore such terms cannot be wholly equivocal (aequivocum). Conse- 
quently, one should say that the term ’science’, and all the other terms 
like it, are said of God and creatures analogously (analogice)’’.’ 

From all this it is evident that, by appealing to the triadic relations that 
he sets between language, thought and reality, St. Thomas firmly rejects 
the opinion of those who claim that theological language is insignificant. 
This implies that if language is equivocal and insignificant, then thought 
itself becomes impossible. In other words, to deprive theological discourse 
of objective value, means to destroy faith, to annihilate theology, and 
finally to proclaim the ‘‘death of God”. 

But, according to St. Thomas, as has been mentioned in Chapter IV, 
man is naturally endowed with the power of knowing God: every thing 
can lead up to his Creator. Among the many possible ways, in the 
Scripta, he singles out three: remotionis (= negationis), causalitatis and 
eminentiae. These three ways are fitting not only for the knowledge of the 
existence of God but also for the knowledge of any one of his attributes. 
For instance, if we want to get an idea of divine wisdom, by means of 
the first way (per viam remotionis) we must remove from God every 
material element; in such manner we reach the level of immateriality, that 
for St. Thomas, is the foundation of spirituality, the essential constituent 
of science and wisdom. Through the second way (per viam causalitatis), 
we recognize that as God is the cause of everything, he will act “per 
intellectum et voluntatem’’. Finally, with the help of the third way (per 
viam eminentiae) we discover that the closer creatures are to their Creator, 


7 “Quidam dicunt quod quidquid de Deo et de creatura dicitur per puram 
aequivocationem dicitur. Sed hoc non potest esse; quia in iis quae sunt pure 
aequivoca per casum et fortunam ex uno non cognoscitur alterum ut quando idem 
nomen duobus hominibus convenit. Cum igitur per scientiam nostram deveniatur 
in cognitionem divinae scientiae, non potest esse quod sit omnino aequivocum. 
Et ideo dicendum quod scientia analogice dicitur de Deo et creatura, et similiter 
omnia huiusmodi” (In I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4).—Elsewhere we read: “Scientia non 
dicitur aequivoce de Deo et creatura; alias sapientia creata non duceret in cogni- 
tionem sapientiae increatae; et similiter est de potentia et de bonitate et de aliis 
huiusmodi... Ergo aliquo modo ratio sapientiae, secundum quod de Deo et de 
creaturis dicitur, est una, non quidem per univocationem, sed per analogiam; et 
similiter de als” (dn I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 3). 
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the more profoundly do they share in the perfection of knowledge; this 
implies “quod in Deo nobilissima cognitio inveniatur’ .® 

However the three ways (remotionis, causalitatis, eminentiae) are to be 
followed not only for acquiring any knowledge of God, but also for 
properly using theological language, and for determining its true meaning 
and exact value.® 

Of the first three, one must first employ the negative way (via remo- 
tionis). As our language, as it has been seen, is strictly correlated to our 
knowledge, being that the latter is always dependent upon the senses 
both for its origin and its development, it follows that also theological 
language derives its origin from the sphere of the senses. This implies that 
our theological language carries with itself serious limits and deficiencies, 
and the first task of the theologian is to develop an awareness of them 
and to remove them as far as possible, in order to make our language 
applicable to God.!° 

The deficiences that afflict our theological discourse most frequently are 
two: one concerns the names, the other the propositions. 


8 “Tribus viis ex creaturis in Deum devenimus: scilicet per remotionem, per 
causalitatem, per eminentiam, quarum quaelibet nos in Dei scientiam inducit. 
Prima igitur via, quae est per remotionem, est haec: cum a Deo omnis potentia et 
materialitas removeatur, eo quod ipse est actus primus et purus, oportet essentiam 
eius esse denudatam a materia, et esse forma tantum... Cum igitur ipse Deus sit 
immunis ab omni materia, et sit per se subsistens, quia esse suum ab alio non 
dependet, oportet quod ipse sit intelligens et sciens. Secunda via, quae est per 
causalitatem, est haec. Omne enim agens habet aliquam intentionem et desiderium 
finis. ...unde oportet quod primum non agat per necessitatem naturae, quia sic non 
esset primum, sed dirigeretur ab aliquo priori intelligente. Oportet quod igitur agat 
per intellectum et voluntatem; et ita quod sit intelligens et sciens. Tertia via, quae 
est per eminentiam, est haec. Quod enim invenitur in pluribus magis ac magis 
secundum quod plures alicui appropinquant, oportet ut in illo maxime inveniatur; 
sicut calor in igne, ad quem quanto corpora mixta magis accedunt, calidiora sunt. 
Invenitur autem quod quanto aliqua magis accedunt ad primum, nobilius cogni- 
tionem participant; sicut homines plus quam bruta et Angeli magis hominibus; 
unde oportet quod in Deo nobilissima cognitio inveniatur” (In I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, 
a. 1). 

9 Cf. In I Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 2, ad 2m; Jn II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 3 ad 2m. 

10 “Cognitio fidei ortum habet a sensu, inquantum significatione nominum quae 
proponuntur, sensibus cognovit; sed haec deficiunt a repraesentatione eius circa 
quod est fides proprie” (In II Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3 ad 3m). “Quae fidei 
sunt intellectui proponuntur non quidem in seipsis sed quibusdam verbis quae ad 
eorum expressionem non sufficiunt, et quibusdam similitudinibus ab eorum reprae- 
sentatione deficientibus» (Zbid., sol. 3). 

11 In I Sent. d. 30, q. 1, aa. 1 & 2; d. 34, q. 3, a. 2 ad 2m. 
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With regard to the names, most of them cannot be applied to God 
according to their proper meaning, since they signify proporties that are 
essentially appertaining to the material world or require matter as their 
essential constituent, or signify imperfections, vices, sins, passions, etc. 
All such names fall under the razor of the via remotionis.11 But also the 
names designating qualities that transcend the physical world need the 
therapy of the via remotionis, since they do not immediately meet the 
requirements of divine reality, which is at the same time simple and con- 
crete; our names instead do not simultaneously possess both these quali- 
ties, but signify something either concretely (e.g. good) or abstractly (e.g. 
goodness). But, how is it possible to purify such a deficiency from our 
names? St. Thomas suggests distinguishing in concrete names between 
the signified perfection and the connoted composition (which is our way of 
signifying something concretely); and in abstract names he suggests 
distinguising between the signified perfection and the connoted abstraction 
(which is our imperfect way of signifying something simple). Once these 
distinctions are established one may properly apply to God both concrete 
and abstract names, but, of course, only for the aspect that does not 
connote imperfection.}? 

With regard to propositions, they have the property of expressing some- 
thing either by conjoining (the affirmative propositions) or by separating 
(the negative ones) the predicate from the subject, but while this suits the 
creatures, which as finite are also composed, it does not suit God, who is 


12 “In concreto autem est duo considerare in rebus creatis, scilicet compositionem 
et perfectionem; quia quod significatur concretive, significatur per se existens, ut 
homo vel album. Similiter et de ratione abstracti duo sunt, scilicet simplicitas et 
imperfectio; quia quod significatur in abstracto, significatur per modum formae, 
cuius non est operari vel subsistere in se, sed in alio. Unde patet quod sicut etiam 
in aliis quae de Deo dicuntur, neutra ratio secundum totum divinis competit; ex 
quo probatur, in lib. de Causis, prop. 6, quod nihil proprie de Deo dicitur; quia nec 
abstractum propter imperfectionem, neque concretum propter compositionem. Sed 
quantum ad aliquid utrumque vere dicitur; quia et concretum propter perfectionem 
et abstractum propter simplicitatem” (In I Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 2). Cf. In I Sent. 
d. 4, q. 1, a. 2.—As we will see in the next chapter, St. Thomas constantly uses 
the via remotionis for distinguishing in any name, even those signifying absolute 
perfections, between the mode of predication (which usually is an imperfect one) 
and the res praedicata, and for removing the element of imperfection. For instance, 
about the name “goodness” he writes: “quia bonitas universalis non invenitur in 
aliqua creatura, sed particulata et secundum quid; ideo dicit Augustinus, quod si 
removeamus omnes rationes particulationis ab ipsa bonitate, remanebit in intellectu 
bonitas integra et plena, quae est bonitas divina, quae videtur in bonitate creata 
sicut exemplar in exemplato” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 3m). 
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absolutely simple. Therefore when we speak of God the connotation of 
composition that accompanies our propositions has to be set aside.}? 

In this way, per viam remotionis, we eliminate the two major deficien- 
cies of human language, and we are ready to enter into the second way, 
the via causalitatis, which is also called via affirmativa or via attributionis. 

Per viam causalitatis, by ascending from the things of this world 
to their Creator, man can obtain some idea of God and consequently 
he is able to speak of Him. The via causalitatis, as we have seen in 
Chapter V, is founded on the principle that every agent produces 
something like himself: “Omne agens agit simile sibi’.14 On this 
principle rests not only man’s possibility of knowing God but also the 
possibility of speaking of Him. For this reason St. Thomas sees in the 
principle “‘omne agens agit simile sibi”, the ultimate foundation and 
justification of theological language.*® 

But after having ascertained, through the principle of similarity, that 
man is endowed with the power of speaking of God, what value should 
one ascribe to theological language? For instance, when we say of God 
that He is good, wise, onnipotent, just, etc., what meaning should we 
ascribe to the terms “good”, “omnipotent”, “wise”, “just’’? 

In the XII century the great Jewish philosopher Moses Maimonides 
advanced the thesis that to these expressions we can ascribe only a 
negative value: they mean that God is not evil, is not unwise, is not 
unjust, is not impotent, etc... Several Latin Scholastics accepted this 
view. St. Thomas Aquinas, on the contrary, firmly rejects Maimonides’ 
thesis, since, in his opinion, negative propositions necessarily presuppose 
some affirmative statements: without the latter the former are absolutely 
impossible. Affirmative propositions are the foundation and the cause of 
the negative ones.1® With this, however, St. Thomas does not mean to 


13 “Quia intellectus noster deficit a cognitione divinae majestatis similiter etiam 
et enuntiatio deficit a significatione perfecta; nihilominus tamen est veritas, inquan- 
tum intellectus formans enuntiationem accipit duo quae sunt diversa secundum 
modum et idem secundum rem” (In I Sent. d. 4, q. 2, a. 1 ad 1m). 

14 “Qmne quod ab aliquo per se agente producitur, oportet quod secundum hoc 
quod ab ipso effectum est, ipsum imitetur; quia, ut probat philosophus (in 2 de 
Anima, text 34) simile agit sibi simile, tam in his quae agunt per voluntatem quam 
in his quae agunt per necessitatem. Unde secundum id quod aliquid a Deo pro- 
ducitur, secundum hoc similitudinem in ipso habet” (dn I Sent. d. 36, q. 2, a. 3). 

15 Cf. B. MONDIN, The Principle of Analogy in Protestant and Catholic 
Theology, The Hague 1968, pp. 86-102. 

16 “Veritas negative fundatur super veritatem affirmative, cuius signum est 
quod nulla negativa probatur nisi per aliquam affirmationem” (Jn I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, 
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underestimate the essential negative value of much of our theological 
discourse: such naturally is the value of terms like “infinite”, “eternal”, 
“immaterial”, “incorporeal”, “infallible”, etc.; much less will St. Thomas 
repudiate what he has already said concerning the via remotionis. If 
sometimes St. Thomas’ thought may appear obscure or even contradictory, 
this is due to the fact that the via remotionis does not always play the 
same role, and Aquinas is not always explicit enough on this point. 
For instance, for terms designating passions, vices, sins, imperfections, 
etc., the via remotionis is called upon immediately in order to exclude 
them from theological language. On the contrary, for terms signifying 
absolute perfections one first employs the via causalitatis (= via affirma- 
tionis) in order to show that they are applicable also to God; later on 
he will resort to the via remotionis for excluding the human way of 
conceiving such perfections. 

As a result of the variety of roles played by the via remotionis one 
can understand why in some occasions St. Thomas is very firm in 
rejecting the thesis of those who claim that theological language has a 
purely negative value; whereas in some other occasions he goes as far 
as to grant that, after all, between the via negationis, the via causalitatis 
and the via eminentiae the distinction is more apparent than real: being 
a distinction of points of view. “Hae autem opiniones quamvis in superficie 
diversae videantur, tamen non sunt contrariae, si quis dictorum rationes 
ex causis assumit dicendi’’.1* When ever St. Thomas takes a firm stand 
against Maimonides and his folowers, his intention is to avoid that theo- 
logical language may become meaningless; on the other hand when he 
assumes an attitude of tolerance, he considers the via remotionis as one 
of the three essential moments of the analysis of theological discourse. 

For St. Thomas, then, theological language has not only a negative 
value but also a positive one. But is it possible to determine more 
precisely in what its positive value consists? This is not an easy task and 
it may be carried out in several different ways. 

Before St. Thomas, many philosophers (especially Philo Judeus, 
Proclus, Avicenna) maintained that the only positive value recognizable 
to theological discourse is a metaphorical one. For instance, when we 


a. 1 ad Im). “Negatio quaelibet causatur ex aliqua affirmatione. Et sic etiam in 
divinis ratio negativorum nominum fundatur supra rationem affirmativorum; sicut 
hoc quod dicitur incorporeus, fundatur super hoc quod est esse simplex” (Un I Sent. 
d. 22, q. 1, a. 4 ad 2m). Cf. In I Sent, d. 2, q. 1, aa. 2 & 3; d. 23, q. 1, a. 1; d. 35, 
q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m. 

17 In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 3 ad 3m. 
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say that God is good, according to these authors, we use the term 
“good” in the same way as we use the term “lion” in the proposition 
“Alexander is a lion”. Now it is obvious that in this case we do not 
mean to say that Alexander is an animal that roars, but that his behaviour 
is similar to that of a lion. So too with the proposition “God is good” 
we mean that God acts like a good person. 

St. Thomas does not deny the metaphorical use of religious discourse; 
we may even say that very few authors are as aware as he is of the 
fundamental significance that the metaphorical use has for religious 
language: of this use he says that it is supremely convenient (convenien- 
tissimum).*® Yet, he is not willing to espouse the thesis of the allegorists, 
and he criticizes all their arguments one by one. First of all he refutes 
the argument that says that “God can be denominated only from crea- 
tures; now when we apply to God a name taken from creatures, we 
obtain a metaphorical or figurative (transumptive) predication, as when 
we say that God is a lion or that he is a stone; therefore it is clear 
that no name can be said of God properly but only metaphorically”. 
St. Thomas’ answer to this objection is: “Although we must name God 
from creatures, we do not always name Him on the basis of the perfection 
that belongs to creatures, namely according to their way of sharing in 
God’s perfection; we may also assign a name to the perfection itself 
absolutely (absolute), leaving out the mode of signification that usally 
accompanies such a name... In these cases we get terms that may be 
properly predicated of God’’.®° In this answer St. Thomas appeals to a 
distinction that for his theory of theological language is of capital 
importance, the distinction between perfectio praedicata and the modus 
praedicandi. To this distinction we will come back later. 


18 “Convenientissimum est divina nobis similtudinibus corporalibus designari” 
(In I Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 1). 

19 “Deus non potest nominari a nobis nisi a creaturis. Sed quandocumque nomen 
creaturae praedicatur de Deo, non est vera praedicatio nisi intelligatur metaphorice 
vel transumptive, ut cum dicitur, Deus est leo, vel Deus est lapis. Ergo videtur 
quod nullum nomen proprie dicatur de Deo, sed metaphorice” (In I Sent. d. 22, 
q. 1, a. 2, videtur 2m). 

20 “Quamvis non nominemus Deum nisi ex creaturis, non tamen semper nomi- 
namus ipsum ex perfectione quae est propria creaturae, secundum proprium modum 
participandi illam; sed etiam possumus nomen imponere ipsi perfectioni absolute, 
non concernendo aliquem modum significandi in ipso significato, quod est quasi 
obiectum intellectus; quamvis oporteat in consignificato semper modum creaturae 
accipere ex parte ipsius intellectus, qui natus est ex rebus sensibilibus accipere 
convenientem intelligendi modum” (/n I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m). 
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Another argument of the allegorists contends that “created wisdom 
or being differ from God more than the flowering of a meadow from 
the smiling of a man; now, in consequence of such diversity we may 
say that a meadow smiles only metaphorically; therefore, also we may 
say of God that he is wise, being, or anything else only in a metaphorical 
sense’.*! To this St. Thomas replies that “created wisdom, if it is 
considered from the point of view of its mode of being, differs from 
divine wisdom more deeply than the flowering of a meadow from the 
smiling of a man; but with regard to the very notion of wisdom, from 
which the imposition of the name “wisdom” arises, created and divine 
wisdoms are more corresponding (magis conveniunt) since this notion 
has an analogical unity, inasmuch as it is realized first in God (per prius 
in Deo) and then in creatures (per posterius in creaturis)’.*2 In this 
reply appear expressions such as “analogia”, “per prius et posterius” 
that are also fundamental in Thomas’ theory of theological language, 
and to them we will dedicate special attention in the next chapter. 

Finally, another argument of the allegorists declares simply but firmly 
that “all our names imply some condition that is contrary to God’s 
dignity’.2? To this Aquinas answers that “the fact that the modus 
praedicandi implies some imperfection that is contrary to God’s dignity, 
does not render false or improper our predication, but simply imperfect; 
for this reason it is said that no name represents God in a perfect 
way’’.*4 


21 “Magis differt sapientia creata vel esse creatum a Deo, quam differat 
floritio prati a risu hominis. Sed, ratione huius diversitatis, pratum non dicitur 
ridere nisi metaphorice. Ergo videtur quod etiam Deus non possit dici sapiens, 
vel aliquid aliud nisi metaphorice” (In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 2, videtur 3m). 

22 “Sapientia creata magis differt a sapientia increata quantum ad esse, quod 
consistit in modo habendi, quam floritio prati a risu hominis; sed quantum ad 
rationem a qua imponitur nomen, magis conveniunt; quia illa ratio est una 
secundum analogiam, per prius in Deo, per posterius in creaturis existens; et 
secundum talem rationem significatam in nomine, magis attenditur veritas et 
proprietas locutionis, quam quantum ad modum significandi, qui datur ex con- 
sequenti intelligi per nomen” (Ibid., ad 3m). 

23 “Omne nomen a nobis impositum importat aliquam conditionem divinae 
dignitati repugnantem” (In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 2, videtur 4m). 

24 “Quandocumque conditio corporalis importatur a principali significato, non 
potest nomen dici de Deo nisi metaphorice; sed hoc quod in modo significandi 
importetur aliqua imperfectio, quae Deo non competit, non facit praedicationem 
esse falsam vel impropriam, sed imperfectam; et propter hoc dictum est, quod 
nullum nomen perfecte Deum repraesentat” (Ibid. ad 4m). 
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By refuting the thesis of the allegorists St. Thomas comes to the 
conclusion that there are words in human speech that may be predicated 
of God in a proper sense. But a problem remains to be solved: is it 
possible to draw a line of demarcation and establish when our language 
has a proper and when, on the contrary, has a metaphorical value? 
In order to answer this question St. Thomas analizes more accurately 
the principle “omne agens agit simile sibi’, which, as we know, is the 
principle on which he ultimately founds the justification of theological 
language and shows that such principle is susceptible of many appli- 
cations. St. Thomas never treats this variety of applications exhaustively 
and systematically, but offers partial divisions according to the needs 
of the single questions that he is studying. Not even to the terminology 
does he pay great attention; for this reason it happens sometimes that 
with the same expressions (e.g., participatio, similitudo, proportio, 
proportionalitas, etc.) he gives divisions that are not the same at all; 
whereas, other times, with expressions that are verbally different he 
proposes the same classifications. This liberty of language demands the 
reader of St. Thomas to pay more attention to the content than to the 
words, otherwise risking failure to grasp his thought. 

According to St. Thomas the main applications of the principle “omne 
agens agit simile sibi’’ are two. In the first, the principle brings about 
a similarity in the very being of the cause and the effect. In the second 
it brings about a similarity that concerns only their activity. Both appli- 
cations are present in the relations between creatures and God. The first 
provides the foundation of the proper use of theological language; the 
second secures the foundation of its metaphorical use.”° 

To the same distinction between metaphorical and proper use 
St. Thomas arrives by analyzing the principle “omne agens agit simile 
sibi” from the point of view of the “agens’. This, according to 
him, may be of two kinds: univocal and equivocal.?® The univocal 


25 “Duplex est similitudo creaturae ad Deum. Una secundum participationem 
alicuius divinae bonitatis sicut ab eo vivente omnia vitam participant: et sic 
creatura rationalis in qua invenitur esse, vivere et intelligere, maxime Deo assi- 
milatur; et haec similitudo requiritur ad assumptibilitatem. Alia similitudo est 
secundum proportionem, ut si dicatur similitudo inter Deum et ignem, quia sicut 
ignis Consumit corpus, ita Deus consumit nequitiam; et haec similitudo requiritur in 
figurativis locutionibus et propriationibus” (Jn II Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m). 
On the same division see In I Sent, d. 34, q. 3, a. 1 ad 2m; In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, 
a. 2 ad Sm. 

26 Sometime St. Thomas calls the equivocal cause “analogous”. Occasionally he 
gives a twofold division of causality (univocal and equivocal); other times three 
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cause produces effects that are of the same species as the cause; the 
equivocal cause produces effects that are not of the same species. With 
regard to language, univocal causality implies that the same language 
may be properly used for both cause and effect since they, by belonging 
to the same species, possess the same nature and he same essential 
qualities; on the other hand, equivocal causality implies that the language 
used for speaking of the cause and its effect cannot be univocal, but 
analogous (this is required by the principle “omne agens agit simile sibi’, 
which excludes complete equivocalness). Naturally, of the two types of 
causality, the one suited to describing the action whereby God gives 
origin to creatures is the second, since God cannot communicate his 
full perfection to any of his creatures (none of these will belong to the 
“species” of God); and, consequently, the language used for speaking 
of God and his effects cannot be univocal but analogous.?’ 

In his analysis of the via causalitatis, then, Aquinas reaches three 
important conclusions: 

1) theological language is endowed not only with a negative but also 
with a positive function; 

2) it has not only a metaphorical but also a proper meaning; 

3) the proper meaning of theological language does not belong to the 
category of the univocal but to that of the analogous use of the terms. 

At this point we ought to follow St. Thomas in his study of analogy. 
But, as we will reserve a special chapter for this important topic, we 


(univocal, equivocal and analogous): see In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 4; In I Sent. d. 8, 
q. 1, a. 2. 

27 “Deus non est causa rerum oOmnino aequivoca, cum secundum formam 
suam producat effectus similes, non univoce sed analogice; sicut a sua sapientia 
derivatur omnis sapientia, et ita de aliis attributis” (In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 2). 
“Invenimus enim tres modos causae agentis. Scilicet causam aequivoce agentem, 
et hoc est quando effectus non convenit cum causa nec nomine nec ratione: sicut 
sol facit calorem qui non est calidus. Item causam univoce agentem, quando 
effectus convenit in nomine et ratione cum causa, sicut homo generat hominem 
et calor facit calorem. Neutro istorum modorum Deus agit. Non univoce quia 
nihil univoce convenit cum ipso. Non aequivoce, cum effectus et causa aliquo 
modo conveniant in nomine et ratione secundum prius et posterius; sicut Deus 
sua Sapientia facit nos sapientes, ita tamen quod sapientia nostra semper deficit 
a ratione sapientiae suae, sicut accidens a ratione entis, secundum quod est in 
substantia. Unde est tertius modus causae agentis analogice. Unde patet quod 
divinum esse producit esse creaturae in similitudine sui imperfecta; et ideo esse 
divinum dicitur esse omnium rerum, a quo omne esse creatum effective et exem- 
plariter manat” (Un I Sent. d. 8, q. 1, a. 2). See also In II Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 ad 
4m; In IV Sent, d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 4. 
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shall immediately proceed to the analysis of the third way of speaking 
about God, the via eminenti@. The task of this last way is to render 
our language as fit as possible to God’s reality. 

Human language, as has been shown, sometimes may be properly 
used both for creatures and God. Yet it is quite clear that it never 
has the same meaning for creatures and for God, since no perfection 
belongs to God and his creatures in the same way. For instance, the 
term “intelligent”, may be said of both God and man, since the notion 
of intelligence remains substantially the same for both of them. Yet 
God and man have the perfection of intelligence in a very different 
way: God possesses it according to a degree that is infintely higher than 
any other degree that we may find in this world. Now, the problem 
is to see whether it is possible to give linguistic expression to this 
infinite superiority in the appertainance of any perfection to God. Certain 
that it is possible, St. Thomas attemps to prove it by means of the via 
eminentie.*® 

This way comprises three moments. The first illustrates the fundamen- 
tal distinction between the perfection predicated and the mode of 
predicating it. The second eliminates the limits and the imperfections 
of the mode of predication. Finally, the third, while maintaining intact 
the perfection to be predicated, looks for special linguistic expressions 
capable of giving evidence to the mode of predication appropriate to 
God’s reality. 

The distinction between the mode of predication and the perfection 
that is predicated (perfectio predicata) allows St. Thomas to establish 
which element, of the term properly attributed to both God and his 
creatures, belongs to both of them and which element does not. Obviously 
the common element is the perfection; the differing one is the mode. 


28 The two most important texts of the Scripta, where St. Thomas defines the 
via eminentiae are the following: “In Deo praeminenter existit quidquid perfectionis 
in creaturis est. Et haec eminentia attenditur quantum ad tria: scilicet quantum ad 
universalitatem, quia in Deo sunt omnes perfectiones adunatae, quae non con- 
gregantur in aliqua una creatura. Item quantum ad plenitudinem, quia est ibi 
sapientia sine omni defectu, et similiter de aliis attributis: quia non est in creaturis. 
Item quantum ad unitatem; quae enim in creaturis diversa sunt, in Deo sunt unum. 
Et quia in illo uno habet omnia, ideo secundum illud unum causat omnia, cognoscit 
omnia et omnia sibi per analogiam similantur” (Jn I Sent. d. 2, q. I, a. 3). “Tertia 
via, quae est per eminentiam, est haec. Quod enim invenitur in pluribus magis ac 
magis secundum quod plures alicui appropinquant, oportet ut in illo maxime 
inveniatur ... Unde oportet quod in Deo nobilissima cognitio inveniatur” (dn I Sent. 
d. 35, q. 1, a. 1). 
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For instance, when we say that the teacher is good and that God is 
good, the perfection predicated, namely goodness, is the same, but not 
the mode of possessing it: the mode of possession in God is infinite, 
since goodness coincides with his very nature; whereas the mode of 
possession in the teacher is finite, imperfect and changeable.?® 

After having established the distinction between res predicata and 
modus predicandi St. Thomas proceeds to remove the limits of the 
modus predicandi that accompanies our language when it is used for 
creatures, and thus he prepares it to assume the modus predicandi 
fitting to God: “Everything that is said of God is to be understood 
eminently (per eminentiam), by removing from it every element of 
imperfection. Hence from “science”, when applied to God, it is neces- 
sary to take away the discoursive procedure of reason (which is charac- 
teristic of human science), and to keep truthfulness with respect of the 
known thing’’.?° 

Finally St. Thomas seeks to render the modus predicandi adequate 
to the exigence of God’s being, by exploiting all the resources that 
human language offers him. The most frequent expressions that he 
employs for defining God’s specific modus predicandi are adjectives in 


29 “In nominibus est duo considerare: rem significatam et modum significandi. 
Considerandum est igitur quod, cum nomina sint imposita a nobis, quia Deum 
non nisi ex creaturis cognoscimus, semper deficiunt a divina repraesentatione 
quantum ad modum significandi: quia significant divinas perfectiones per modum 
quo participantur a creaturis” (In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 2). “Quidquid perfectionis 
est in creatura, totum est exemplatum a perfectione divina, tamen perfectius est in 
Deo quam in creatura, nec secundum illum modum in creatura essse potest quo 
in Deo est: ideo omne nomen quod designat perfectionem divinam absolute, non 
concernendo aliquem modum, communicabile est creaturae, ut potentia, sapientia, 
bonitas et huiusmodi. Omne autem nomen concernens modum quo illa perfectio 
est in Deo, creaturae incommunicabile est, ut est, summum bonum esse, omni- 
potentia et huiusmodi” (In I Sent. d. 43, q. 1, a. 2 ad 1m). “Nullus modus praedi- 
candi in creaturis est similis huic modo praedicandi quo essentia vel Deus de 
tribus personis praedicatur” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 4, a. 2 ad 1m). For other passages 
on the distinction between res praedicata and modus praedicandi see: In I Sent. 
d. 4, q. 2, a. 1 ad 1m et 2m; d. 8, q. 2, a. 3 ad 2m; d. 25, g. 1, a. 2; d. 29, q. 1, 
a. 1 ad 1m; d. 35, q. 1, a. 1 ad Im. 

30 “Ea quae dicuntur de Deo, semper intelligenda sunt per eminentiam, ablato 
omni eo quod imperfectionis esse potest. Unde a scientia, secundum quod in Deo 
est, oportet auferre discursum rationis inquirentis, et retinere rectitudinem circa 
rem scitam” (Un I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 1 ad Sm). “Quidquid inventum in creaturis, 
de Deo praedicatur, praedicatur eminenter... Unde oportet omnem imperfectionem 
removeri ab eo quod in divinam praedicationem venit” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 3). 
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the superlative degree (e.g., summus, optimus, pulcherrimus, nobilissimus, 
altissimus, perfectissimus, etc.), adverbs of quantity (e.g., infinite, 
immense, etc.), prepositions conjoined with adjectives and substantives 
(e.g., superesse, Supersubstantialis, superbonum, etc.), and also the 
adverbs “eminenter’’, “eminentius’, “eminentissime’’.®) 

A curious but interesting thing is that with the help of the via 
eminentie it is possible on the linguistic level to go much further than 
on the gnoseological level: while human knowledge never reaches the 
proper mode of God’s being and of his perfections (except in the 
beatific vision), by the use of the technicalities suggested above by 
St. Thomas, human language, is capable of prompting the divine mode 
of being. 

These are the main lines of St. Thomas’ doctrine concerning the 
value of theological language as he developes it in the Scripta, and 
which he will maintain substantially unchanged in his later works. In 
his doctrine St. Thomas affirms the objectivity of religious discourse, 
even though he is ready to recognize that it is a discourse charged with 
many imperfections. As the foundation of its objectivity he posits the 
principle of similarity, “omne agens agit simile sibi’, which in his phi- 
losophy is the immediate consequence of the principle of causality.*? 
In order to define more precisely the objective value of theological 
language he appeals to the three ways: via remotionis, via affirmationis, 
via eminentie. 

We believe that, in the heated debate that is taking place in our times 
over the validity and the justification of theological language, St. Thomas’ 
theory is still worthy of study and consideration. 


31 “Qmne autem nomen concernens modum quo illa perfectio est in Deo, 
creaturae incommunicabile est, ut est summum bonum esse, omnipotentem et 
huiusmodi” (In I Sent. d. 43, q. 1, a. 2 ad 1m). “Ea quae dicuntur de Deo et crea- 
turis, ut in libro I dictum est, semper eminentius in ipso inveniuntur, et ideo 
electio salvatur in Deo hoc modo quod abiiciatur id quod imperfectionis est, 
retento eo quod ad perfectionem pertinet” (Jn II Sent. d. 25, q. 1 ad 1m). “Quod 
habet natura inferior, habet et superior, nec eodem modo sed eminentius” (Un II 
Sent. d. 8, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m). “Nomen personae proprie convenit Deo; tamen non 
eodem modo sicut est in creaturis, sed quodam nobiliori modo; sicut est in omnibus 
aliis quae de Deo et creaturis dicuntur” (In I Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1). 

32 Cf. B. MONDIN, “Il principio omne agens agit simile sibi e Yanalogia dei 
nomi divini nel pensiero di san Tommaso d’Aquino”, Divus Thomas (Pc.) 1960, 
pp. 336-348. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE LOGIC OF THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


The logic of theological language is receiving more and more attention 
these days. Many students of this problem are of the opinion that 
analogy is the only method appropriate to the interpretation of theolo- 
gical language.! This was also St. Thomas’ view as is well known. It 
may therefore be instructive for us to see what he meant by analogy, 
and why he considered it as the most appropriate instrument for the 
correct understanding of theological language. We will do this, but at 
the same time keep our research within the limits of the present essay, 
whose aim is to reconstruct Aquinas’ philosophical teaching out of the 
Scripta super libros sententiarum. This means that our conclusions con- 
cerning his doctrine of analogy will pertain only to his first major work 
and not his entire literary production. Whether such conclusions apply 
also to his more mature works will be verified in the next chapter. 

It is generally known that there are several interpretations of St. Thomas’ 
theory of analogy. But till recent times only one has been considered as 
truly authentic: ? the interpretation given by Cardinal Cajetan in his 
famous De nominum analogia (The Analogy of Names). For us this 
interpretation is of great interest since it is based on a famous passage 


1 Cf. F. FERRE’, Language, Logic and God, New York 1961; J. M. BOCHEN- 
SKI, The Logic of Religion, New York 1965; I. T. RAMSEY, Religious Language, 
London 1957; E. MASCALL, Existence and Analogy, London 1949; B. MON- 
DIN, The Principle of Analogy in Protestant and Catholic Theology, The Hague 
19682; J. MACQUARRIE, God-Talk, An Examination of the Language and Logic 
of Theology, New York 1967. 

2 John of St. Thomas formulates the following judgment on Cajetan’s inter- 
pretation: “The difficulties concerning analogy, which are mostly metaphysical, 
have been argued so thoroughly and subtly by Cajetan in the opusculum On the 
Analogy of Names that no room is left to discover anything further’ (JOHN OF 
ST. THOMAS, Cursus philosophiae thomisticae, (Marietti ed.) I, p. 481). 
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of the Scripta (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad Im). This means that in 
studying St. Thomas’ teaching in the Scripta we will necessarily meet up 
with Cajetan’s interpretation, and, moreover, through our textual analysis 
we will be in a good position to verify the authenticity of Cajetan’s 
famous interpretation. 

In the Scripta St. Thomas deals very often with analogy but the most 
elaborate and significant passage is undoubtedly the one from which 
Cardinal Cajetan developed his essay On the Analogy of Names. In 
that passage St. Thomas gives an answer to the objection which argues 
that the name “truth” is predicated in the same way as “health”. But 
health is predicated of many things because of their relations to a 
living organism, that alone possesses health intrinsically. Therefore truth 
is intrinsically present only in one being (ergo videtur quod una sit 
veritas) and it is predicated of everything else because of some relation 
to this one being. St. Thomas’ answer reads as follows: 


There are three ways in which something may be said by analogy. In the first 
place, according to intention only and not according to being (secundum intentionem 
fantum et non secundum esse). This happens when one intention refers to several 
things according to priority and posteriority (secundum prius et posterius), but has 
being in one only. For example, the intention health refers to animal, urine and 
diet, in a different manner according to priority and posteriority, but not according 
to a diversity of being, because health has being only in animals. In the second 
place, according to being and not according to intention (secundum esse et non- 
secundum intentionem). This happens when several are considered equal in the 
intention of something they have in common, but this common element does not 
have a being of the same kind in all. For example, all bodies are considered equal 
in the intention of corporeity. Hence the logician, who considers only intentions, 
says that the name ‘body’ is predicated univocally of all bodies. However, the 
being of this nature is not of the same character in corruptible and incorruptible 
bodies. Hence for the metaphysician and the philosopher of nature, who considers 
things according to their being, neither the name ‘body’ nor any onther name is 
predicated univocally of corruptible and incorruptible bodies, as is clear from the 
Philosopher and the Commentator. In the third place, according to intention and 
according to being (secundum intentionem et secundum esse). This happens when 
a thing is considered neither equal in a common intention nor equal in being. 
For example being is predicated of substance and accident in this way. In such 
cases the common nature must exist in each of those things of which it is pre- 
dicated, but its existence differs according to a higher or a lesser degree of 
perfection. In this manner I say that truth goodness and all other similar terms 
are predicated of God and creatures by analogy.? 


3 “Aliquid dicitur secundum analogiam tripliciter: vel secundum intentionem 
tantum et non secundum esse; et hoc est quando una intentio refertur ad plura 
per prius et posterius, quae tamen non habet esse nisi in uno; sicut intentio sanitatis 
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In his attempt to reconstruct from this text St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
analogy, Cajetan declares that there are three basic types of analogy, 
but in describing them he abandons Aquina’s terminology (analogia 
secundum esse et non secundum intentionem; analogia secundum 
intentionem tantum et non secundum esse; analogia secundum intentio- 
nem et secundum esse) and introduces three expressions that have become 
classical in the vocabulary of analogy: analogia attributionis, analogia 
inequalitatis, analogia proportionalitatis —- the first corresponds to analogy 
according to intention but not according to being; the second to analogy 
according to being but not according to intention; the third to analogy 
according to both being and intention. Of the three, in Cajetan’s opinion, 
only the last one (analogia proportionalitatis) merits the name of analogy 
in the proper sense. Inequality and attribution are incorrectly called 
analogous, since from a logical point of view they are univocal predica- 
tions. Finally, only analogy of proper proportionality has methaphysical 
value. For “by means of analogy of proportionality we know indeed the 
intrinsic entity, goodness, truth, etc., of things, which are not known from 
the other analogies”’.4 

Before proceeding to verify the authenticity of Cajetan’s interpretation 
let’s first consider the most characteristic expressions used by Aquinas 
in the text of the Scripta that we have quoted above. The expression 


refertur ad animal, urinam et dietam diversimode, secundum prius et posterius; 
non tamen secundum diversum esse, quia esse sanitatis non est nisi in animalli. 
Vel secundum esse et non secundum intentionem; et hoc contingit quando plura 
parificantur in intentione alicuius communis, sed illud commune non habet esse 
unius rationis in omnibus, sicut omnia corpora parificantur in intentione corporei- 
tatis. Unde logicus, qui considerat intentiones tantum, dicit hoc nomen corpus de 
omnibus corporibus univoce praedicari; sed esse huius naturae non est eiusdem 
rationis in corporibus corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus. Unde quantum ad meta- 
physicum et naturalem, qui considerant res secundum suum esse, nec hoc nomen 
corpus, nec aliquid aliud dicitur univoce de incorruptibilibus et corruptibilibus, ut 
patet ex 10 Metaphys. (text. 5), ex Philosopho et Commentatore. Vel secundum 
intentionem et secundum esse; et hoc est quando neque parificatur in intentione 
communi, neque in esse; sicut ens dicitur de substantia et accidente; et de talibus 
oportet quod natura communis habeat aliquod esse in unoquoque eorem de quibus 
dicitur, sed differens secundum rationem maioris vel minoris perfectionis. Et 
similiter dico, quod veritas et bonitas et omnia huiumodi dicuntur analogice de 
Deo et creaturis” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m). 

4 CAJETAN, De analogia nominum, c. 3.—For a more adequate exposition of 
Cajetan’s views see B. MONDIN, The Principle of Analogy in Protestant and 
Catholic Theology, The Hague 1968, pp. 35-40. 
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that summons for our attention more than any other is “according to 
priority and prosteriority” (secundum prius et posterius) which occurs 
in the definition of all the three types of analogy. This simple phrase 
alone seems to suggest that what mostly counts in analogy is the relation 
of priority and posteriority between the analogates: this appears to 
represent for St. Thomas the very essence of analogy. In fact, he obtains 
the three types of analogy by verifying whether the secundum prius et 
posterius belongs only to the logical order (first type of analogy), or 
only to the ontological order (second type) or to both of them (third 
type). It is also interesting to note that in this text St. Thomas never 
employs any of the most celebrated expressions of the language of analogy, 
such as proportio, proportionalitas, attributio, similitudo proportionum, 
etc. Finally, for a correct understanding of the three types of analogy 
described in this text the three examples given by St. Thomas are of 
great importance: health (as referred to animal, urine and diet) for 
the first; corporeity (as referred to physical and celestial bodies) for the 
second; and being (as predicated of substance and accidents) for the 
third. 

After these elementary observations about the most apparent aspects 
of the passage in question, let’s return to Cajetan and verify whether 
or not his claim, that for St. Thomas the only type of analogy capable 
of garanteeing a correct understanding of theological language is the 
analogy of proportionality, is well founded or not. 

In order to provide a sufficient textual basis for our verification, 
besides the passage of In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad Im, let’s take into 
consideration also the other passages of the Scripta where Aquinas deals 
with analogy. They are numerous: Father Klubertanz has counted 73 
passages.° Actually their number is far greater.® 

Now, even by giving only a cursory look at these texts, we can not 
help noticing some interesting things, both with regard to the language 
employed by St. Thomas and with regard to the notion and division 
of analogy. 


5 G. P. KLUBERTANZ, St. Thomas Aquinas on Analogy, Chicago 1960, 
pp. 165-186. 

86 Other passages where St. Thomas deals with analogy, besides those included in 
Klubertanz’ list, are the following: In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1; d. 2, q. 1, a. 4 ad 
Im; d. 8, q. 2, a. 3 ad 2m; d. 19, q. 2, a. 1 ad 3m; d. 19, q. 4, a. 2 ad 3m; 
d. 19, q. 5, a. 1; d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 obj. 1; d. 21, q. 1, a. 1; d. 22, q. 1, a. 3 
ad 3m; d. 22, q. 1, a. 4 ad 2m; d. 25, q. 1, a. 2, contra; d. 25, q. 1, a. 3; 
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As far as the language is concerned, one will be certainly impressed 
and surprised by the richness of vocabulary used by St. Thomas; when 
speaking of analogy, besides analogia he calls it convenientia,’ similitudo,® 
eequalitas,® communitas, proportionalitas,1_ proportionabilitas,‘* uni- 
formitas,™ proportio.14 The same richness is encountered in his use of the 
adverbs for designating the relation of analogy. The most frequently 


d. 29, q. 1, a. 2; d. 29, q. 1, a. 4; d. 34, q. 2, a. un.; d. 35, q. 1, a. 1 ad 
2m; d. 36, q. 1, a. 1; d. 48, q. 1, a. 1 & ad 3m, ad 4m. In II Sent, d. 2, 
q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m; d. 3, q. 1, a. 4; d. 3, q. 1, a. 4 ad 3m; d. 3, q. 3, a. 1 ad 
1m; d. 14, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m; d. 15, q. 1, a. 2 ad 4m; d. 42, q. 1, a. S ad Im; 
In III Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m; d. 6, q. 1, a. 3 ad 1m; d. 8, q. 1, a. 4 ad 
3m; d. 10, q. 3, a. 2 sol. 2; d. 28, q. 1, a. 3 ad 3m; d. 29, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m; 
d. 32, q. 1, a. 3; d. 33, q. 1, a. 3, qc. 2; d. 36, q. 1, a. 4; In IV Sent. d. 1, 
q. 1, a. 1, qc. 3 ad 5m & ae. 5 ad 3m; d. 4, q. 3, a. 3. 

7 “Convenientia potest esse dupliciter: aut duorum participantium aliquod unum: 
et talis convenientia non potest esse Creatoris et creaturae; aut secundum quod unum 
per se est simpliciter, et alterum participat de similitudine eius quantum potest... 
et talis convenientia esse potest creaturae ad Deum” (Jn II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1 
ad 3m). That with the term “convenientia’’ St. Thomas means analogia appears 
from another passage parallel to this one, where he writes: “Duplex est analogia. 
Quaedam secundum convenientiam in aliquo uno, quod eis per prius et posterius 
convenit; et haec analogia non potest esse inter Deum et creaturam, sicut nec 
univocatio. Alia analogia est, secundum quod unum imitatur aliud quantum 
potest, nec perfecte ipsum assequitur; et haec analogia est creaturae ad Deum” 
(In I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4). 

8 “Inter Deum et creaturam non est similitudo per convenientiam in aliquo uno 
communi, sed per imitationem” (Jn I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4 ad 6m). 

9 “Est autem duplex aequalitas: scilicet aequalitas quantitatis et aequalitas pro- 
portionis” (In II Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 3). 

10 “Est communitas secundum rationem proportionis, sicut dicimus, quod sicut 
se habet rector in civitate ita nauta in navi” (In I Sent. d. 25, q. 1, a. 3). 

11 “Inter corporalia et spiritualia non attenditur similitudo per participationem 
eiusdem qualitatis, sed proportionalitatem, quae est similitudo proportionatorum” 
(In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 5 ad 3m). 

12 “Transferuntur corporalia in spiritualia per quamdam similitudinem, quae 
quidem est similitudo proportionabilitatis” (In II Sent, d. 13, q. 1, a. 2). 

13 “Non debet in omnibus sacramentis observari wuniformitas identitatis sed 
proportionalitatis; ut sicut materia unius sacramenti competit illi sacramento, ita 
materia alterius sacramenti etiam competat alii” (In IV Sent. d. 7, g. 1, a. 2, qc. 2 
ad 1m). 

14 “Fst idem secundum proportionem vel analogiam” (In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, 
a. 4). “In aequivocis quae dicuntur per respectum ad unum principium attenditur 
aliqua similitudo analogiae vel proportionis” (In I Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 1 ad 2m). 
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omployed are the following: analogice, proportionaliter,1® similiter,* 
aequaliter,'® similitudinarie,!® non improportionabiliter.21 But, even more 
than the richness of vocabulary, the freedom of its use will impress 
the reader of St. Thomas. Sometimes he takes so much freedom as to 
employ terms according to meanings that are opposite to their normal 
use. For example, while usually analogy is described by Aquinas as the 
contrary of equivocity, occasionally he considers analogy as a subspecies 
of equivocity.2? Likewise, while normally he identifies metaphorical 
predication with improper proportionality, in some case he seems to 
reject such identification.”* 

The lesson to be drawn from all this by the student of St. Thomas 
is that one should never assign too much weight to the single expressions 
as such: more than to the expressions one should pay greater attention 
to the examples given by St. Thomas for explaining what he intends 
by analogy. In the examples both his concept of analogy and also 
the specific type of analogy to which he intends to refer come clearly 


15 “Filiatio dicitur non univoce nec aequivoce sed analogice, sicut et alia quae 
dicuntur de Deo et creaturis” (In II] Sent. d. 10, q. 3, expon. textus). 

16 “Natura proportionaliter spiritualitati substernitur sicut perfectibile perfectioni” 
(In IV Sent. d. 4, q. 4, a. 3). 

17 “Anima quodammodo similiter se habet ad corpus ut Deus ad animam, et 
quodammodo dissimiliter” (In II Sent. d. 26, q. 1, a. 1 ad 5m). 

18“Attenditur aequalitas proportionis quando aequaliter se habet hoc ad illud, 
sicut aliud ad alterum” (Jn II Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 3). 

19 “Justitia dicitur dupliciter: uno modo proprie, quae scilicet respicit debitum 
ex parte recipientis; alio modo quasi similitudinarie, quae respicit debitum ex parte 
dantis” (In IV Sent. d. 15, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 4). 

20 “Oportet actum doni fortitudinis accipere circa omnia difficilia, proportiona- 
biliter actui fortitudinis circa quaedam difficilia” (In HI Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 1, 
sol. 2). 

21 “Intellectus angelicus et ratio humana non improportionabiliter... cum 
utrumque finitum sit” (Jn I] Sent. d. 7, q. 1, a. 4). 

22 “In aequivocis quae dicuntur per respectum ad unum principium attenditur 
aliqua similitudo analogiae vel proportionis, et talis est multiplicitas huius nominis 
principium” (In I Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 1 ad 2m). 

23 “Nihil per se sensibile spiritualibus convenit nisi metaphorice, quia quamvis 
aliquid commune possit inveniri analogice in spiritualibus et corporalibus, non 
tamen aliquid per se sensibile, ut patet in ente et calore; ens enim non est per se 
sensibile, quod utrique commune est; calor autem quod per se sensibile est, in 
spiritualibus proprie non invenitur... Sciendum tamen, quod transferuntur corporalia 
in spiritualia per quamdam similitudinem, quae quidem est similitudo proportiona- 
bilitatis; et hanc similitudinem oportet reducere in aliquam communitatem univoca- 
tionis vel analogiae...” (In II Sent. d. 13, q. 1, a. 2 sol.). 
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to light. Another elementary hermeneutical criterion that should be 
followed in studying St. Thomas’ doctrine of analogy is not to take 
definitions or examples of analogy that may concern a particular type 
as definitions or examples of analogy in general, and vice versa. 

With such criteria in mind let us now attempt to establish the 
authentic thought of St. Thomas concerning analogy. 

Of analogy in general St. Thomas says that it is a kind of unity, 
and more occurately, a principle of unification that, with regard to 
intensity and vigor, comes after numeric, specific and generic unity. 
For, according to St. Thomas (and on this point he follows Aristotle), 
there are four main kinds of unity—‘either the object to which many 
things are joined together is one in number (idem numero), as the two 
arms are joined in the same breast, or two branches in the same trunk; 
or it is one in species (unum secundum speciem), as Socrates and Plato 
in humanity; or it is one in gender (unum genere), as man and ass in 
animality; or it is one according to analogy or proportion (unum analogia 
sive proportione), as substance and quality in being: for, as substance is 
related to the being (esse) that is due to it, in the same way quality is 
related to the being (esse) that is convenient to its gender”.2* Elsewhere 
St. Thomas clarifies the specific nature of this peculiar principle of 
unification by saying that it implies an element of identity and an 
element of diversity: ‘“‘ratio secundum analogiam... aliquid habet de 
identitate rationis et aliquid de diversitate’’.2® 

But what is this element of unity and diversity, which St. Thomas 
considers as the essential characteristic of analogy? On this point his 


24 “Vel illud unum in quo coniunguntur est idem numero, sicut duo brachia 
coniunguntur in uno pectore, vel duo rami qui se non tangunt nisi in uno trunco; 
vel unum secundum speciem, sicut Socrates et Plato in homine; vel unum genere, 
sicut homo et asinus in animali; vel unum analogia sive proportione, sicut sub- 
stantia et qualitas in ente: quia sicut se habet substantia ad esse debitum, ita et 
qualitas ad esse sui generis conveniens” (In III Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1). Other passages 
where St. Thomas explains analogy as a unique type of unity are the following ones: 
“Quia omne agens agit simile sibi, ideo effectus agentis oportet quod aliquo modo 
sit in agente ... In quibusdam vero est idem secundum proportionem sive analogiam” 
(In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 4). “Tila ratio sapientiae est una secundum ana- 
logiam, per prius in Deo, per posterius in creaturis existens” (In I Sent. d. 22, 
q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m). “Omnia huiusmodi (veritas, bonitas, etc.) dicuntur de Deo et 
creaturis non aequivoce, sed secundum unam rationem analogice” (In I Sent. d. 22, 
q. 1, a. 3 ad 4m). “Secundum wnitatem proportionis etiam conveniunt Pater et Filius 
in ratione suppositi, et tamen non dicimus eos esse unum suppositum” (In I Sent. 
d. 29, q. 1, a. 4). 

25 In I Sent. d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2. 
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thought appears rather complex and obscure, inasmuch as he gives 
different explanations for it. Sometimes he says that the diversity is due 
to the mode, which in one analogate is less perfect and in the other 
analogate more perfect,?® other times he says that the diversity is 
caused by the fact that the analogous perfection belongs to one analogate 
by participation and to the other by essence,?” or by the fact that one 
analogate possesses the analogous perfection by imitation, whereas the 
other analogate has it in its original form;?8 most frequently he maintains 
that the cause of diversity is the appertainance of the same perfection 
to several subjects according to an order of priority and posteriority,° 
or that the appertainance takes place in one subject simpliciter and in 
the other secundum quid.®© But, notwithstanding their apparent discrep- 


26 “Alia divisio est eius quod est commune per analogiam, quod quidem secun- 
dum perfectam rationem praedicatur de uno dividentium, et de altero imperfecte 
et secundum quid, sicut ens dividitur in substantia et accidens, et in ens actu 
et in ens potentia: et haec divisio est quasi media inter univocum et aequivocum” 
it IT Sent. d. 42, q. 1, a. 3). 

27 “Contingit aliqua dici similia dupliciter. Vel ex eo quod participant unam 
formam, sicut duo albi albedinem... Vel ex eo quod unum quod participative 
habet formam, imitatur illud quod essentialiter habet. Sicut si corpus album 
diceretur simile albedini separatae, vel corpus mixtum igneitate ipsi igni. Et talis 
similitudo quae ponit compositionem in uno et simplicitatem in alio, potest esse 
creaturae ad Deum participantis bonitatem vel sapientiam vel aliquid huiusmodi, 
quorum unumquodque in Deo est essentia eius; et sic voluntas nostra divinae 
conformatur” (In I Sent. d. 48, q. 1, a. 1). 

28 “Duplex est analogia. Quaedam secundum convenientiam in aliquo uno, quod 
eis per prius et posterius convenit... Alia analogia est secundum quod unum 
imitatur aliud quantum potest, nec perfecte ipsum assequitur; et haec analogia 
est creaturae ad Deum” (Jn I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4). “Inter Deum et creaturam 
non est convenientiam in aliquo uno communi, sed per imitationem” (bid. ad 
6m). Cf. In I Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 1. 

29 “Fa quae dividunt aliquod commune analogum se habent secundum prius 
et posterius, etiam quantum ad intentionem communis quod dividitur, sicut patet 
de substantia et accidens” (Jn III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1 ad 2m). “Ratio 
veritatis per prius invenitur in intellectu quam in re, sicut etiam calidum et frigidum 
et aliae causae sanitatis, quae est in animali, et tamen animal per prius dicitur 
sanum et signa sanitatis et causa sanitatis dicuntur sana secundum analogiam ad 
sanum quod de animali dicitur” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). 

30 “Sacramentum non dividitur per sacramenta veteris et novae legis sicut genus 
per species, sed sicut analogum in suas partes, ut sanum in habens sanitatem et 
significans eam. Sacramentum autem simpliciter est quod causat sanctitatem. Quod 
autem significat tantum, non est sacramentum nisi secundum quid. Et ideo esse 
causam potest poni in definitione sacramenti, sicut habens sanitatem in definitione 
sani” (In IV Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 3 ad 5m). 
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ancy, all these explanations agree on one point: in underlining the 
different degree of the appertainance of the same property or of the 
predication of the same name with respect of several subjects. 

Therefore, it seems proper to conclude that for St. Thomas the 
essential constituents of analogy in general are two: (1) it is a principle 
of unification; (2) this unifying principle is a perfection (quality, property, 
etc.) that is realized in several beings (or is predicated of several subjects) 
according to different degrees. 

With this as Aquinas’ general concept of analogy, let us now see how 
he divides this category. The divisions that we encounter in the Scripta 
are many: this multiplicity is due to the fact that analogy may be 
considered from several points of view.*! 

In the famous passage In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m, quoted above, 
on which Cajetan bases his division of analogy, the point of view is the 
secundum prius et posterius (the order of priority and posteriority) in the 
logical and ontological orders. From that point of view St. Thomas 
obtains a trichotomous division: analogy purely logical (secundum inten- 
tionem tantum); analogy purely ontological (secundum esse tantum), and 
analogy that is both logical and ontological (secundum intentionem et 
secundum esse). For the first type he gives the example of health, as 
predicated of a living organism, urine and color; for the second type he 
quotes the example of corporeity, as predicated of physical and celestial 
bodies; finally for the third type he offers the example of being, when 
it is said of substance and quality.*? 

Other times the point of view for the division of analogy is the 
measurability of the distance between the analogates that are involved in 
the order of priority and posteriority (per prius et posterius). Now, from 


31 “Aliter dividitur aequivocum, analogum et univocum. Aequivocum enim 
dividitur secundum res significatas; univocum vero dividitur secundum differentias; 
sed analogum dividitur secundum diversos modos” (In I Sent. d. 22, q. 1, a. 3 
ad 2m). 

32 The analogy secundum esse tantum is not a rarity as it is generally believed. 
Here are other passages where St. Thomas treats of it: “Dictum illud est intelli- 
gendum quantum ad esse, et non quantum ad intentionem rei quae communiter 
praedicatur; quia corpus, etiam secundum hoc quod dicitur ibi, aequivoce de 
corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus praedicatur, cui tamen ratio eadem est in 
utroque si secundum intentionem communem consideretur” (In I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, 
a. 4 ad 5m). “Aliqua sunt unius generis logice loquendo, quae naturaliter non sunt 
unius generis, sicut illa quae communicant in intentione generis quam logicus 
inspicit, et habent diversum modum essendi” (Jn IJ Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2m). 
Cf. In II Sent. d. 12, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m). 
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this point of view the possibilities are only two: either the distance is 
exactly measurable, in quantitative, mathematical terms or it is not 
exactly measurable. Hence from this point of view St. Thomas obtains 
a dichotomous division: proportio stricte dicta or proportio mathematica 
(when the distance is exactly measurable), and proportio analogica (in 
the other case).*? 

In other instances the point of view is the way of comparing the 
analogates to one another. In such cases there are three possibilities: 
either one compares the secondary analogates with regard to their 
relation to the primary analogate (here he obtains the analogia duorum 
vel plurium ad unum); or one establishes a direct comparison between 
the analogates which share in the same perfection or are assigned the 
same name (in this case he obtains the analogia or proportio unius ad 
alterum), or finally, one does not compare directly the various analogates, 
but establishes a comparison between the relation that they have to a 
common property or perfection or name (in this case he obtains the 
analogia proportionabilitatis or proportionalitas).** 

There is, finally, another point of view that one may assume in 
dividing analogy: to consider how the analogous property belongs to the 
subjects of which it is predicated or to which it belongs. Here the 
possibilities are two: either it belongs to them per participationem, and 


33 “Proportio dicitur dupliciter. Uno modo idem est proportio quod certitudo 
mensurationis duarum quantitatum: et talis proportio non potest esse nisi duorum 
finitorum, quorum unum excedit secundum aliquid determinatum et certum. Alio 
modo dicitur proportio habitudo ordinis, sicut dicimus esse proportionem inter 
materiam et formam, quia se habet in ordine ut perficiatur materia per formam, 
et hoc secundum proportionabilitatem quamdam: quia sicut forma potest dare esse, 
ita et materia potest accipere idem esse... Et ideo non est inconveniens ut hic 
modus proportionis inter Deum et creaturam salvetur, quamvis in infinitum distent: 
et ideo possibilis est unio utriusque” (Jn III Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m). 

34 “Proprietates divinae ostenduntur in creaturis dupliciter: vel secundum simili- 
tudinem analogiae, sicut vita, sapientia et huiusmodi, quae analogice Deo et creaturis 
conveniunt... vel secundum similitudinem proportionis, secundum quod spirituales 
proprietates corporalibus metaphorice designantur” (In II Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 2 ad 
5m). “Quamvis Deus et creatura non conveniant in aliquo uno secundum aliquem 
modum convenientiae, tamen est considerare communitatem analogiae inter Deum 
et creaturam, secundum quod creaturae imitantur ipsum prout possunt” (In I Sent. 
d. 24, q. 1, a. 1 ad 4m). “Similitudo est duplex: quaedam enim est per participa- 
tionem eiusdem formae: et talis similitudo non est corporalium ad divina, ut 
obiectio probat. Est etiam quaedam similitudo proportionalitatis, quae consistit in 
eadem similitudine proportionum...” (In I Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 1 ad 2m). 
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therefore secundum quid, defective, diminute, etc.; or it belongs to them 
per essentiam, and consequently, simpliciter, perfecte, exemplariter, etc.*® 

Such are the main points of view taken by Aquinas in dividing and 
classifying the many types of analogy. Now, at this point, the student 
of Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy is likely to come up with the question: 
are these divisions wholly disconnected or is it possible to bring them 
back to a more fundamental and comprehensive division which embraces 
them all? 

It seems to us that it is possible to discover a common foundation 
and a single structure for all the divisions of analogy that we have 
encountered in the Scripta, since all of them derive from the division 
between analogia proportionis and analogia proportionalitatis. 

From analogy of proportion (analogia proportionis) quite clearly 
derive the following types, that imply a direct comparison between two 
analogates: analogia unius ad alterum, analogia per participationem et 
per essentiam, analogia secundum intentionem tantum, analogia inter 
quae sunt simpliciter et secundum quid, defective et perfecte. 

From analogy of proportionality (analogia proportionalitatis) arise 
analogia secundum esse tantum, and analogia metaphorica. 

As to the other two very important types of analogy, analogia secun- 
dum esse et secundum intentionem and analogia duorum vel plurium ad 
unum, they may be derived from both proportio and proportionalitas, 
since they may be interpreted both as direct and as indirect comparisons 
between the analogates. Actually, St. Thomas employs the same example 
(the predication of being with regard to substance and accident) for 
both proportio and proportionalitas.*® 

Such being the case, Cajetan, Suarez, Descogs, Penido, Ramirez, 
Blanche, Maritain, Gilson, Montagnes, MacInerny are right in reducing 
the problem of the correct understanding of Aquinas’ teaching on 


35 “Contingit aliqua dici similia dupliciter. Vel ex eo quod participant unam 
formam, sicut duo albi albedinem... Vel ex eo quod unum quod participative habet 
formam imitatur illud quod essentialiter habet...” (dn I Sent. d. 48, q. 1, a. 1). 
“Convenientia potest esse dupliciter: aut duorum participantium aliquod unum: et 
talis convenientia non potest esse Creatoris et creaturae; aut secundum quod unum 
per se est simpliciter et alterum participat de similitudine eius quantum potest” 
(In II Sent. d. 16, gq. 1, a. 1 ad 5m). Cf. In I Sent. Prol. q. 1, a. 2 ad 2m. 

36 St Thomas uses the example of the predication of being for proportionalitas 
in In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m; he uses it for proportio in: In II Sent. d. 35, 
q. 1, a. 2 ad 1m; In II Sent. d. 37, q. 1, a. 2. 
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analogy, to the problem of what he means by proportio and by propor- 
tionalitas.*" 

This is also our problem now: what does St. Thomas mean by 
proportio and proportionalitas in the Scripta? 

With regard to proportio St. Thomas postulates a clear distinction 
between two accepted usages of this term: a strict, mathematical, 
quantifiable usage, and a wide, indeterminate, nonquantifiable one.*° 
For the first he usually refers the Eucledian definition according to which 
proportion is a distance exactly determinable between two quantities of 
the same species: “proportio est commensuratio quantitatis elusdem 
generis’.®® But St. Thomas insists over and over again that when 
proportio is used in theology for the interpretation of terms that are used 
for both God and creatures, it is not to be taken according to this strict, 
mathematical usage, but according to the other more indeterminate and 
unquantifiable one, where it means any kind of relation between two 


37 CAJETAN, The Analogy of Names, Pittsburgh 1953; SUAREZ, Disputationes 
metaphysicae, in Opera Omnia, vols. XXV-XXVI, Paris 1877; P. DESCOQS, 
Institutiones metaphysicae generalis, Paris 1925; M.T.L. PENIDO, Le réle de 
Vanalogie en théologie dogmatique, (Bibliothéque Thomiste XV) Paris 1931; J. 
RAMIREZ, De Analogia secundum doctrinam aristotelico-thomisticam, Madrid 1922; 
F.A. BLANCHE, “Note sur le sens de quelques locutions concernant l’analogie dans 
le langage de saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Revue de sciences phil. et théol. 1921, pp. 
52 ff & 169 ff; ID., “Une théorie de l’analogie”, Revue de philosophie, 1923, pp. 37 
ff & 248 ff; J. MARITAIN, Les degrés du Savoir, Paris 1946; E. GILSON, Le 
thomisme, Paris 1948; B. MONTAGNES, La doctrine de l’analogie de l’étre d’aprés 
saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris/Louvain 1963; R. McINERNY, The Logic of Analogy, 
The Hague 1961. 

38 “Proportio dicitur dupliciter. Uno modo idem est proportio quod certitudo 
mensurationis duarum quantitatum; et talis proportio non potest esse nisi duorum 
finitorum, quorum unum excedit secundum aliquid certum et determinatum. Alio 
modo dicitur proportio habitudo ordinis, sicut dicimus esse proportionem inter 
materiam et formam, quia se habet in ordine ut perficiatur materia per formam, 
et hoc secundum proportionabilitatem quamdam: quia sicut forma potest dare esse, 
ita et materia potest recipere idem esse” (In III Sent. d. 1, gq. 1, a. 1 ad 3m). 
“Proportio secundum primam nominis institutionem significat habitudinem quanti- 
tatis ad quantitatem secundum aliquem determinatum excessum vel adaequationem; 
sed ulterius est translatum ad significandum omnem habitudinem cuiuscumque ad 
aliud; et per hoc modum dicimus quod materia debet esse proportionata ad formam, 
et hoc modo nihil prohibet intellectum nostrum, quamvis sit finitus, dici propor- 
tionatum ad videndum essentiam infinitam” (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, a. 1 ad 6m). 

39 In II Sent. d. 42, q. 1, a. 5 ad Im. “Ut dicitur in V Euclidis proportio est 
certitudo mensurationis duarum quantitatum eiusdem generis” (in Il Sent. d. 24, 
q. 3, a. 6 ad 3m). 
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terms (“significat omnem habitudinem cuiuscumque ad aliud’’).4° Hence, 
for Aquinas proportio signifies a certain kind of commensurability (or 
comparability) between things that are profoundly different, to which 
however are assigned the same perfection or the same name, not in the 
same way but according to different degrees. Such non-identity of 
appertainence can take place in two very divergent ways: either the 
appertainence is formally applicable to one term alone and causally to 
the others, according to the famous example of the predication of 
health: health takes place formally only in the living organism; it is 
applied to medicine, climate, urine, etc. because each one of these 
things causes health in the living organism. When this is the case we 
have the analogia proportionis according to extrinsic attribution (attri- 
butio extrinseca).41 The other way of appertainance takes place as 
follows: the perfection or the name belongs properly, formally and 
intrinsically to each one of the terms to which it is assigned, according 
to the classical example of the predication of being—being belongs 
properly and intrinsically to both substance and accident. In this case 
we have the analogia proportionis according to intrinsic attribution (attri- 
butio intrinseca).* 

The analogia proportionis according to intrinsic attribution may be 
subdivided again into several subspecies, of which the main ones are 
two: (a) analogy of proportion by mere participation (= analogia 
duorum vel plurium ad unum); and (b) analogy of proportion by 


40 In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, a. 1 ad 6m. 

41 Another fine example is the predication of the term “sacrament”. “Sacramen- 
tum non dividitur per sacramentum veteris et novae sicut genus per species, sed 
sicut analogum in suas partes, ut sanum in habens sanitatem et significans eam. 
Sacramentum autem simpliciter est quod causat sanctitatem. Quod autem significat 
tantum, non est sacramentum nisi secundum quid. Et ideo esse causam potest poni 
in definitione sacramenti sicut habens sanitatem in definitione sani” (in I Sent. 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 qc. 3 ad Sm). Cf. In IV Sent. d. 4, q. 3, a. 3. 

42 “Fst duplex modus dividendi commune in ea quae sub ipso sunt, sicut est 
duplex communitatis modus. Est enim quaedam divisio univoci... Alia vero divisio 
est elus quod est commune per analogiam, quod quidem secundum perfectam 
rationem praedicatur de uno dividentium, et de altero imperfecte et secundum quid, 
sicut ens dividitur in substantiam et accidens, et in ens actu et in ens potentia...” 
(In IT Sent. d. 42, q. 1, a. 3). 

43 The analogy by mere participation (plurium ad unum), may take place both 
in the form of extrinsic and intrinsic attribution. The example for extrinsic is the 
famous predication of health. 
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participation and by essence (per essentiam et per participationem). An 
example of the first type is the predication of being with respect to the 
nine accidents (when one compares the predication of being with respect 
to substance with the predication of being with respect to quality, etc.). 
An example of the second type is the predication of goodness, substance, 
person, etc. with regard to God and man.*4 

Analogia proportionalitatis is usually defined by St. Thomas as a 
similarity or an equality of proportions: “Similitudo proportionalitatis 
consistit in eadem similitudine proportionum’’.* Other times he simply 
describes it as a relation of order: “habitudo ordinis’’.*® 

As far as the division of analogia proportionalitatis is concerned, 
St. Thomas is less explicit than with regard to the division of analogia 
proportionis. But on the whole from the Scripta one receives the impres- 
sion that he has in mind two divisions. The first is the division between 
exact, precise, quantifiable proportionality on the one hand, and not 
mathematical, unquantifiable proportionality on the other hand. The 
second is the division between proper and metaphorical proportionality. 

The most important and touchy question about St. Thomas’ doctrine 
of analogy in the Scripta in his use of the analogia proportionalitatis. 


44 “Talis communitas (analogiae) potest esse dupliciter. Aut ex eo quod aliqua 
participant aliquid unum secundum prius et posterius, sicut potentia et actus 
rationem entis, et similiter substantia et accidens; aut ex eo quod unum esse et 
rationem ab altero recipit, et talis est analogia creaturae ad creatorem: creatura 
enim non habet esse nisi secundum quod a primo ente descendit; unde nec nomina- 
tur ens nisi inquantum ens primum imitatur; et similiter est de sapientia et de 
omnibus aliis quae de creatura dicuntur” (Jn J Sent. Prol. q. 1, a. 2, 2 ad 2m). 

45 The full text reads as follows: “Similitudo proportionalitatis consistit in eadem 
similitudine proportionum, ut cum dicitur: sicut se habet octo ad quatuor, ita sex 
ad tria; et sicut se habet consul ad civitatem, ita se habet gubernator ad navem; 
et secundum talem similitudinem fit transumptio ex corporalibus in divina: ut si 
Deus dicatur ignis ex hoc quod sicut se habet ignis ad hoc quod liquefacta effluere 
facit per suum calorem, ita Deus per suam bonitatem perfectiones in omnes 
creaturas diffundit, vel aliquid huiusmodi” (Jn I Sent. d. 34, q. 3, a. 1 ad 2m). 
Cf. In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, a. 1 ad 6m. 

46 “Alio modo dicitur proportio habitudo ordinis, sicut dicimus esse proportionem 
inter materiam et formam, quia se habet in ordine ut perficiatur materia per 
formam, et hoc secundum proportionabilitatem quamdam: quia sicut forma potest 
dare esse, ita et materia potest recipere idem esse et hoc modo etiam movens et 
motum debent esse proportionabilia, et agens et patiens, ut scilicet sicut agens 
potest imprimere aliquem effectum, ita patiens possit accipere eundem” (Jn III Sent. 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3 m). 
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If one adheres to the letter, it would appear that in this work he 
acknowledges theological significance only for the proportionalitas 
metaphorica. Actually he employs the term proportionalitas almost 
exclusively when dealing with metaphorical proportionality. But if one 
is not overly influenced by the letter, and pays attention also to those 
texts where St. Thomas construes analogies of proportionality without 
explicitly using the term proportionalitas, he will readily discover many 
cases where he deals with proper proportionality. As, for instance in 
the following text where he states that being (esse) is predicated of 
substance and quality: “There are things that are one according to 
analogy or proportion, as substance and quality with respect to being: 
for, substance is related to its own being in the same way as quality 
is related to the being that is convenient to its gender”’.*’ Here 
St. Thomas cannot speak of metaphorical proportionality, since being 
pertains properly and intrinsically to both substance and quality. On 
the other hand the analogy that he construes clearly belongs to the type 
of proportionalitas and not to the type of proportio because he does not 
establish a direct comparison between substance and quality, but between 
the relation of substance to being on the one hand and between the 
relation of quality to being on the other hand (substance/being = 
quality/being). 

St. Thomas is again referring to proper proportionality in another text 
where he affirms that knowledge belongs proportionally to both God 
and man: “Such is the relation of our knowledge to finite beings, as 
God’s knowledge to his essence’’.4® Here again, there is no doubt, we 
are before an analogy of proper proportionality, since knowledge belongs 
properly to both man and God; moreover it is quite clearly a propor- 
tionalitas (a four-terms comparison) and not simply a proportio. 

In the same manner are to be understood those passages where 
St. Thomas excludes the possibility that names such as goodness, wisdom, 
love, person, etc., are predicated of God and man univocally or 
equivocally and states that they are predicated analogously, yet not 
according to analogy of proportion but rather according to analogy of 


47 “ . quaedam sunt unum analogia sive proportione, sicut substantia et qualitas 
in ente: quia sicut se habet substantia ad esse debitum, ita et qualitas ad esse sui 
generis conveniens” (In III Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1). 

48 “Quae est proportio cognitionis nostrae ad entia creata, ea est proportio 
cognitionis divinae ad suam essentiam” (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, a. 1 ad 2 m). 
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proportionality.*® The analogy of which he speaks cannot be that of 
metaphorical proportionality, for the terms in question apply to both the 
analogates (God and man) properly and intrinsically, and not meta- 
phorically or extrinsically. 

At this point, after having analyzed as carefully as possible all the 
texts of the Scripta where St. Thomas speaks about analogy, and after 
having attempted to grasp his authentic thought on the notion of analogy 
and on its division in analogia proportionis and analogia proportionali- 
tatis, we are in a position to answer the question that was raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, concerning the authenticity of Cajetan’s famous 
interpretation of the Thomistic doctrine of analogy, an interpretation 
founded upon a very elaborate text of the Scripta (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, 
a. 2 ad 1m). 

In our opinion, Cajetan’s interpretation is not correct, inasmuch as 
St. Thomas never says, as Cajetan claims, that the only type of analogy 
suitable to interpret theological language is analogy of proper propor- 
tionality. Rather we have seen that in the Scripta there is a tendency to 
identify analogy of proportionality with metaphorical analogy, even if 
actually, as has been shown, St. Thomas does not identify them. In any 
case, with respect to the correct interpretation of the theological 
language that is used according to the proper and not the metaphorical 
sense, customarily he avails himself of analogy of proportion according 
to intrinsic attribution instead of analogy of proportionality. Such a 
preference for analogy of intrinsic attribution (analogia unius ad alterum) 
St. Thomas will retain in his later works also, especially in the Summa 
Theologiae. 

Cajetan seems, on the contrary, to be right in his interpretation of 
In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m, where identifies analogia secundum 
esse et secundum intentionem with analogy of proper proportionality. 
For, even though the example adduced by St. Thomas, the predication 
of being, which is a predication per prius et posterius, seems to suggest 
an analogia proportionis, actually it cannot be so, because we would not 
have an analogia unius ad alterum but an analogia duorum vel plurium ad 
unum, which as we know, St. Thomas considers as absolutely unfit for 
the correct interpretation of theological language. 


49 “Filiatio dicitur non univoce nec equivoce sed analogice, sicut et alia quae 
dicuntur de Deo et creaturis” (In III Sent. d. 10, q. 3, Exp. text). “Propter diversum 
modum praedicandi non dicitur substantia de Deo et creaturis univoce sed ana- 
logice... Nihil de ipso et de aliis univoce praedicatur” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2 
ad 1m). Cf. In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m; In III Sent. d. 11, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m. 
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But, even if there is nothing wrong in Cajetan’s interpretation of the 
passage of the Scripta, we believe that he seriously distorts its meaning, 
by assuming it as guiding-text in his reconstruction of St. Thomas’ general 
theory of analogy. In such way he is led to assign to analogy of 
proportionality a privileged position in the interpretation of theological 
language, which contrasts with St. Thomas thought. The latter in the 
Scripta as well as in his later works considers analogia proportionis 
according to intrinsic attribution and not analogia proportionalitatis as 
the most adequate logical instrument for the correct understanding of 
religious discourse. 


CHAPTER IX 


DID ST. THOMAS MODIFY HIS THEORY OF ANALOGY? 


For four centuries Cajetan’s interpretation of Aquinas’ doctrine of 
analogy has received an almost universal consensus. But in recent years 
doubts and critiques have been raised from many quarters and by several 
scholars of great prestige. One of the most serious critiques to Cajetan’s 
interpretation has been developed by Bernard Montagnes in his essay 
La doctrine de l’analogie de l’étre d’aprés Saint Thomas d’ Aquin.? 

Against Cajetan, Montagnes shows that for Aquinas proportionality 
is not the only analogy endowed with metaphysical and theological 
value, and he also rejects Cajetan’s claim that this type of predication 
alone deserves the name of analogy in the proper sense. This is the first 
thesis of Montagnes’ essay. But subsequently, he goes on and attempts 
to prove a second thesis, which may be summarized as follows: Cajetan’s 
intrepretation is ill-founded since it is based on a text of the Scripta 
super Sententiarum (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1m), a work that, 
according to Montagnes, represents only a preliminary stage in Aquinas’ 
thought; in his mature works his views on analogy undergo a substantial 
change, due to his discovery of the doctrine of being, conceived as 
absolute perfection. 

In the previous chapter we analyzed St. Thomas’ teaching on analogy 
in the Scripta and compared it with Cajetan’s interpretation. The result 


1 Cf. H. LYTTKENS, The Analogy between God and the World. An Investiga- 
tion of its Background and Interpretation of its Use by Thomas of Aquino, Uppsala 
1952; E. GILSON, “Cajétan et lexistence”, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie 1953, 
pp. 267-286; R.M. McINERNY, The Logic of Analogy. An Interpretation of Saint 
Thomas, The Hague 1961; H. CHAVANNES, L’analogie entre Dieu et le monde 
selon saint Thomas d’Aquin et selon Karl Barth, Paris 1969; L.B. PUNTEL, 
Analogie und Geschichtlichkeit, Freiburg i.B. 1969. 

2 Publications Universitaires, Louvain 1963. 
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of our study was substantially the same as that of Montagnes as far as 
the first of his two theses is concerned, namely that in no way does 
St. Thomas ascribe to proportionality the meaning and function that 
Cajetan assigns to it: both in theology and metaphysics St. Thomas gives 
his preference to analogy of proportion according to intrinsic attribution 
rather than to analogy of proportionality. But, as a conclusion to that 
chapter, we made a statement that is in direct contradiction to 
Montagnes’ second thesis. We said that Aquinas preserves his teachting 
on analogy substantially unaltered also in his most mature works; 
whereas Montagnes asserts that in his later works Aquinas elaborates a 
new theory of analogy. 

Which of these two views is the correct one? Why does Montagnes 
affirm that St. Thomas modified his theory of analogy? And why, on 
the other hand, do we maintain that such a change never took place? 

Answering these questions will be the task of this chapter. Let’s 
consider first of all the arguments adduced by Montagnes in suport of 
his thesis. 

In order to give weight to his interpretation of Aquinas, Montagnes 
starts his study with a clear sketch of the historical situation within 
which St. Thomas’ speculation takes place: the situation of the encounter 
of the Platonic-Augustinian philosophical vision with the Aristotelian 
vision. To Aquinas both solutions of the eternal antinomy between the 
Parmenidean monism and the Democritean pluralism appear unsatis- 
factory: the Platotic-Augustinian solution is found unsatisfactory because 
it is based on arbitrary postulates; the Aristotelian because it solves 
the problem of the many only on the horizontal level (with the theory 
of substance and accidents) but not on the transcendental level, where 
every single substance remains an isolated block. 

St. Thomas attemps a new solution of the problem of the unity of 
the many with his theory of analogy. Some elements of his doctrine 
are taken from Plato, others from Aristotle. In order to isolate such 
elements Montagnes accomplishes a detailed study of all the main works 
where St. Thomas deals with analogy. 

He starts out from two short philosophical essays, De Principiis 
Naturae and De Ente et Essentia. In the De Principiis Naturae analogy 
is understood both as a proportional unity and as a unity of order. 
These two types of analogy are taken from Aristotle, but whereas for the 
latter proportional analogy is superior to analogy of order, St. Thomas 
supports the opposite view: for him ‘“T’unité proportionnelle n’est pas 
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premiére, elle se raméne a l’unité d’ordre qui est plus fondamentale’’.® 
Yet in this opusculum analogy exercises a function merely on the 
horizontal level, in the same way as in Aristotle. 

On the contrary, in De Ente et Essentia St. Thomas already employs 
analogy for unifying the many, both on the horizontal level (the unity 
of being through the different categories) and the transcendental level 
(the unity of being through substances that belong to a different degree 
of reality). Montagnes describes the first function as “predicamental 
analogy” and the second as “transcendental analogy”. In the same 
opusculum Montagnes finds another novelty: the translation of analogy 
in terms of participation.* 

With respect to transcendental analogy, explains Montagnes, 
St. Thomas obtains it from a substantial modification of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the hierarchy of substances. Aristotle speaks of many kinds 
and levels of substances but never explains their relationships. He gives 
the impression that they are joined together by a relation of identity 
rather than of analogy. On the contrary between substances that belong 
to different levels of reality St. Thomas posits a relation of analogy 
(instead of a relation of identity), since they are different realizations 
of a unique perfection (the perfection of being), caused by a substance 
that has the perfection of being in the highest degree. “Communauté 
réelle de la perfection d’étre, communication de l’étre par la causalité 
du premier étre, tels sont les enrichissements que St. Thomas apporte 
a la théorie aristotélicienne des substances inégales, hiérarchisées et 
subordonnées 4 la premiére en vertu d’une causalité externe, a la fois 
motrice et finale. Il y a ld un nouveau champ d’application pour la 
théorie de l’analogie”.® But in the De Ente et Essentia this theory 1s 
merely sketched out: the causal relation between creatures and God is 
not yet explained in the light of analogy, as a relation of the secondary 
analogates to the first. This will take place only in the more mature 
works, where St. Thomas develops his metaphysics of participation. 


3 B. MONTAGNES, La doctrine de l’analogie de l’étre d’aprés saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, Louvain 1963, p. 30. 

4 “T’analogie prédicamentale se traduit maintenant en termes de participation: 
si la substance est l’étre primordial, ce n’est plus simplement 4 titre de sujet des 
accidents, mais comme degré maximum d’une perfection que les accidents possédent 
par participation a un degré moindre. Au plan des catégories, l’unité d’ordre repose 
sur un rapport de participation” (MONTAGNES, op. cit., p. 35). 

5 MONTAGNES, op. cit., p. 38. 
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As to the other type of analogy, elaborated by St. Thomas in the two 
opuscula De Principiis Naturae and De Ente et Essentia, namely predica- 
mental analogy, he keeps it unaltered up to the Commentary to the 
Metaphysics, one of his latest works. This according to Montagnes, 
means that St. Thomas never abandons the Aristotelian background of 
the doctrine of analogy. But this does not prevent him from bringing 
some substantial modifications to such a doctrine with the insertion of 
the Platonic doctrine of participation. 

Montagnes remarks, however, that St. Thomas does not conceive 
participation always in the same way. In his earlier works he under- 
stands it as formal participation (participation of many beings in the 
same form); whereas in his nature works he understands it as causal 
participation (participation in being caused by some superior being). 
According to Montagnes, analogy by formal participation in taught by 
Aquinas in the Scripta super Sententiarum and in the Quaestio disputata 
de Veritate; whereas anlogy by causal participation is taught in the two 
Summae. Let’s briefly consider the reasons advanced by Montagnes in 
support of his point of view. 

In his opinion, in the Scripta St. Thomas founds analogy on exem- 
plarism, namely on formal participation, which is a characteristic of all 
finite beings. These are like God in two ways: “d’une part en vertu de 
la participation par laquelle ils ressemblent 4 un attribut de la nature 
divine, et d’autre part, en vertu de la proportionalité selon laquelle nous 
attribuons a Dieu des noms métaphoriques. Participation formelle par 
similitude déficiente, ressemblance proportionnelle des effets, telles sont 
les deux maniéres dont les étres imitent leur créateur’’.® 

In the Summae St. Thomas does not abandon this doctrine about the 
imperfect similarity between God and creatures, caused by participation 
of the latter in the divine being; but instead of conceiving participation 
from the formal point of view (as in the Scripta), he considers it from 
the causal standpoint: participation is conceived as a communication of 
an act to a subject that is in potency. The role played by act and potency 
Starting from the Summa contra Gentiles, according to Montagnes, shows 
a new way of conceiving causality and being.’ Causality is understood 
as a communication of act, and being is conceived as the actuality of 
everything that is in act.® 


6 MONTAGNES, op. cit., p. 52. 
7 MONTAGNES, op. cit., p. 54. 
8 In the Sentences, “la causalité est présentée comme la communication d’une 
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According to Montagnes this change in St. Thomas’ thought is due to 
the conviction, that he reaches during the writing to the Quaestio dispu- 
tata de Veritate, according to which analogy founded on formal 
participation is not sufficient to safeguard divine transcendence. In the 
De Veritate St. Thomas believes that analogy of imitation (analogia 
secundum quod unum imitatur aliud quantum potest) cannot provide an 
adequate instrument for the interpretation of theological language and 
abandons it in favor of analogy of proportionality, which in this work 
is the only analogy he accepts for interpreting divine names. 

But in the works posterior to the De Vertitate, St. Thomas discards 
analogy of proportionality and replaces it with a new version of analogy 
based on similaritiy. According to Montagnes, St. Thomas arrives at this 
new and final theory of analogy by overcoming the abstract concept of 
being and the formalistic doctrine of causality that he had followed in 
his earlier works. 

In the Scripta, according to Montagnes, St. Thomas conceives being 
as a superior genus, of which substance and accidents are subspecies. 
Because of such participation in being he teaches that substance and 
accidents are joined together by the bond of analogy. But this model 
cannot be used for explaining the similarity between creatures and God, 
since there is no such thing above them whereof they may become 
participants. For the sake of employing the model substance-accidents 
also for the analogy between God and his creatures, it was necessary to 
introduce a new concept of being. And this is what St. Thomas actually 
does in his more mature works, where, on the predicamental level, he 
identifies being with substance and on the transcendental level he 
identifies it with God. On the first level, accidents are analoguous to 
substance because they participate in the being of the latter; on the 
second level, creatures are like God because they participate in his 
being, which, now is no longer conceived as a form but as an act, rather 
as the actualitas omnium actuum. 

In order to reach his new doctrine of analogy, St. Thomas is forced 
to change not only his concept of being but also his theory of causality. 
This is no longer conceived as a mere resemblance of a copy to its 
model, but as the dependence of a being on another being, by which 


forme, alors qu’ensuite c’est celle d’un acte. Suivant la premiére perspective, l’agent 
agit en vertu de sa forme et la causalité consiste 4 imprimer sa ressemblance; 
suivant la seconde, l’agent agit en tant qu’il est en acte et pour amener un nouvel 


étre a l’existence’” (MONTAGNES, op. cit., pp. 58-59). 
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it is caused. “Voila ce qu’implique la causalité efficiente: exercée par un 
étre en acte, elle fait exister un nouvel étre en acte qui ne se confond 
pas avec le premier puisque l’effet et la cause existent chacun pour son 
compte, mais qui communie avec lui dans l’acte puisque l’acte de l’agent 
devient celui du patient. L’acte est en méme temps ce que leffet a de 
commun avec la cause et ce par quoi il ne s’identifie pas a elle’.® In 
this manner, since God produces his creatures through a real communica- 
tion of being, his creative causality establishes between God and his 
creatures a relation of participation, which is required by analogy of 
order (i.e. by analogy of proportion according to intrinsic attribution, 
if we follow the terminology introduced in the previous chapters). 

To this new type of analogy Montagnes assigns the name “analogy of 
relation” (analogie de rapport). And, in his opinion, there is no doubt 
that this analogy is the most adequate instrument for interpreting theo- 
logical language since it safeguards both divine transcendance and divine 
immanence. 

Then Montagnes moves from St. Thomas’ teaching on analogy to 
Cajetan’s interpretation of it. He criticizes the latter for having betrayed 
Aquinas on the following points: (a) while St. Thomas teaches both 
analogy of extrinsic and intrinsic attribution or relation, Cajetan gives 
recognition only to analogy of extrinsic attribution or relation; (b) while 
St. Thomas conceives being as the highest perfection Cajetan conceives 
it as the highest idea; (c) while St. Thomas’ metaphysics is a metaphysics 
of the degrees of being, Cajetan’s metaphysics is a metaphysics of the 
idea of being. 

Knowing now the reasons why Montagnes maintains that there has 
been an evolution in Aquinas doctrine on analogy, and that the evolution 
in his opinion has been from proportionality (in his earlier works) to 
intrinsic attribution or relation in his mature works, let us verify this 
thesis and the reasons upon which it is founded. 

The nerve of Montagnes’ essay is that after the Quaestio disputata 
de Veritate Aquinas philosophical views underwent a deep change. 
Whereas in the Scripta and in the De Veritate he follows a metaphysics 
of imitation, in his later works he develops a metaphysics of participa- 
tion. The change in his metaphysical views carries with itself a deep 
modification in his theory of analogy. Whereas in the Scripta analogy is 
based on imitation, in his mature works it is based on participation 
conceived as a communication of an act to a potency. This modification 


2 MONTAGNES, op. cit., p. 91. 
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takes place when St. Thomas acquires a new concept of causality and 
being. 

To be more accurate in our verification of Montagnes’ interpretation 
let us consider the main tenets of Aquinas’ metaphysics of participation 
(tenets, that according to Montagnes, are still absent in Aquinas’ earlier 
works, especially in the Scripta super Sententiarum where he would still 
be subservient to the Platonic-Augustinian metaphysics of imitation). 
Such tenets are the following ones: 


1. every participation implies a composition between the participant 
and the perfection that is participated; 


2. the two elements (participant and participated) are related as act 
and potency; 

3. participation consists in the communication of an act to a subject 
that is in potency; 

4. the supreme act is the cause of any inferior act, namely of every 
participation; 

5. the limitation of act is due to the power of potency; 

6. the supreme act is being, which is the cause of all other acts; 

7. Being is the ultimate reason for the analogy of beings.?° 


Now, is it true that these basic propositions are absent from the 
Scripta and that they appear only in St. Thomas’ more mature works? 
In other words, is it true, as Montagnes claims, that between the Scripta 
and the Summae Aquinas’ thought underwent a metaphysical revolution? 

Let us examine the seven main proposition of the metaphysics of 
participation one by one. Such scrutiny will enable us to answer these 
questions. 


1. Every participation implies a composition between the participant 
and the perfection that is participated.—Of this proposition we do not 
encounter any explicit formulation in the Scripta, but there are many 
texts that imply it either directly or indirectly. For instance, St. Thomas 
states that everything that receives something else cannot be simple but 
composed, and since creatures have a being (esse) received in something, 
it is necessary that they be composed at least of two elements, namely 
of being (esse) and of that which receives being.’ Elsewhere, St. Thomas, 


10 Cf. MONTAGNES, op. cit., pp. 54-60. 

11 “Omnis creatura habet esse receptum in aliquo, et ita oportet quod habeat duo 
ad minus, scilicet esse, et id quod esse recipit” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 1, contra, 
praet.). “Cum enim in solo Deo esse suum sit sua quidditas, oportet quod in 
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speaking of similarity (similitudo), says, that this depends upon participa- 
tion, and that participation is twofold, but in both cases it implies 
composition at least in one of the participant subjects.?? 


2. The two elements (participant and participated) are related as 
act and potency.—This is a principle that in the Scripta St. Thomas 
states over and over again. Here are some of the most significant 
passages: “If a quiddity is not being itself (ipsum esse), it is necessary 
that it receives being from someone else... And whatever does not have 
something from itself is in potency with respect to it; such quiddity, that 
has being (esse) from someone else, is in potency with respect to it, and 
with respect to the being that is subject to no potency. Hence in that 
quiddity we find act and potency: potency is the quiddity itself, whereas 
act is its own being (esse suum)”.'!® “Every reality that receives being 
(esse), is in potency with respect to this act’’.14 


3. Participation consists in the communication of an act to a subject 
that is in potency.—This proposition already finds its justification in 
the passages quoted in support of the previous statement. But the Scripta 
provides us also with more explicit passages, such as the following— 
“No passive potency can turn into act, except by being accomplished 
through the form of a being in act, whereby it becomes something in 


qualibet creatura, vel in corporali vel in spirituali inveniatur quidditas vel natura 
sua, et esse suum, quod est sibi acquisitum a Deo, cuius essentia est suum esse: 
et ita componitur ex esse, vel quo est, et quod est” (/bid. sol.). 

12 “Contingit aliqua dici similia dupliciter. Vel ex eo quod participant unam 
formam, sicut duo albi albedinem; et sic omne simile oportet esse compositum ex 
eo in quo convenit cum alio simili, et ex eo in quo differt ab ipso, cum similitudo 
non sit nisi differentium, secundum Boetium. Unde sic Deo nihil potest esse simile 
nec conveniens nec conforme, ut frequenter a philosophis dictum invenitur. Vel ex 
eo quod unum participative habet formam, imitatur illud quod essentialiter habet. 
Sicut si corpus album diceretur simile albedini separatae, vel corpus mixtum 
igneitate ipsi igni. Et talis similitudo quae ponit compositionem in uno et simplici- 
tatem in alio, potest esse creaturae ad Deum participantis bonitatem vel sapientiam 
vel aliquid huiusmodi, quorum unumquodque in Deo est essentia eius” (In I Sent. 
d. 48, q. 1, a. 1). 

13 “Si (aliqua quidditas) non sit ipsum esse, oportet quod habeat esse acquisitum 
ab alio, sicut est omnis quidditas creata... Et quia omne quod non habet aliquid 
a se, est possibile respectu illius; huius quidditas cum habeat esse ab alio, erit 
possibile respectu illius esse, et respectu eius a quo esse habet in quo nulla cadit 
potentia; et ita in tali quidditate invenietur potentia et actus, secundum quod ipsa 
quidditas est possibilis, et esse suum est actus eius” (In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 2). 

14 “Res habens tale esse (namely esse acquisitum) est potentialis respectu huius 
actus” (In I Sent. d. 19, q. 2, a. 1). Cf. In I Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1. 
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act: because nothing operates but according to the degree of its being 
in act”.?° 

4. The supreme act is the cause of all the inferior acts, namely of 
every participation.—The texts where St. Thomas makes this statement 
are so many and so frequent, that any hesitation on our part this time is 
because of the choice of the best passages. St. Thomas never tires in 
asserting: “A being in which we find a perfection not associated with 
its contrary is the highest and the first one in that gender, and is also 
the cause of everything else belonging to the same gender’’.’® The same 
principle is frequently expressed in the following way: “That which is 
first, most simple and perfect in any gender is the measure of everything 
that falls within that gender”.17 Now, as we know, such primacy for 
St. Thomas pertains to being (esse), which is the actuality of every act 
and the perfection of every perfection, and concretely such primacy 
belongs to the Subsistent Being, which is pure act. “Being is found in 
many things according to the order of priority and posteriority. However 
being is most truly and primarily said of the entity whose being (esse) 
is its very essence, since in this case being (esse) is not received, but is 
subsistent by itself. Indeed in everything that is predicated according to 
the order of priority and posteriority, the first may be called cause of 
the others; and that which is predicated by itself (per se dictum) is 
cause of that which is predicated by participation (quod per participa- 
tionem dicitur). Therefore, that being (ens) which is not called being 
(ens) because of its participation in the being (esse) of something 
else different from itself, is the first of all beings and the cause of all 
other beings. These latter are named beings by posteriority (per 
posterius), in as much as they share in a being (esse) which is not 
identical with what they are. Hence whatever ratio of being we find 
in something, accrues to it from God; whereas every deficiency in being 


15 “Nulla potentia passiva potest in actum exire nisi completa per formam 
activi, per quam fit in actu: quia nihil operatur nisi secundum quod est in actu” 
(in II Sent. d. 14, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 2). Cf. In I Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1). 

16 “Tlud, in quo invenitur aliquid non permixtum contrario, est maximum et 
primum in genere illo, et causa omnium aliorum” (In I Sent. d. 5, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m). 
Cf. In I Sent. d. 18, q. 1, a. 3; d. 24, q. 1, a. 1; d. 32, q. 1, a. 3; In II Sent. d. 37, 
q. 2, a. 2. | 

17 “Tllud quod est primum in quolibet genere et simplicissimum et perfectissimum 
est mensura Omnium quae sunt in genere illo” (Jn I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2 ad 3m). 
Cf. In I Sent. d. 19, q. 1, a. 1; d. 24, q. 1, a. 1. 
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is due to its own nature’.1® In this passage, to which Montagnes 
never pays any attention, the Thomistic doctrine on causal (and not 
formal) participation, based on the communication of the perfection of 
being is so explicit and clear, that it is enough to shake the very 
foundations of his whole theory about the evolution of St. Thomas’ 
philosophical thought. 


5. The limitation of act is due to the power of potency.—This principle 
is also stated with clarity and precision by St. Thomas in the Scripta. In 
Book Three we read: “Limitatur aliquid ex capacitate recipientis’;}° and 
in Book One: “Cum Deus habeat se aequaliter ad omnia, oportet quod 
diversitas donorum receptorum ab ipso, attendatur secundum diversitatem 
recipientium’’.?° Of course, by “recipiens’ St. Thomas means potency. 


6. The supreme act is being, which is the cause of every other act.— 
There is no need for us to provide new evidence for this statement 
since it has been more than adequately established in Chapter IV.?4 


7. Being is the ultimate reason of the analogy of beings.—St. Thomas 
is quite clear on this point. In his very concise style he affirms that 
“all beings are one, since the nature of beingness (entitatis) is concep- 
tually the same in each one of them according to analogy”.?? Elsewhere, 
in the same graphic manner, he writes: “Every being, in so far as it is 
a being, is similar to the First Being”’.?* 


18 “Ens invenitur in pluribus secundum prius et posterius. Illud tamen verissime 
et primo dicitur ens cuius esse est ipsum quod est, quia esse eius non est receptum, 
sed per se subsistens. In omnibus autem quae secundum prius et posterius dicuntur, 
primum eorum quae sunt potest esse causa; et per se dictum est causa eius quod 
per participationem dicitur. Et ideo oportet quod illud ens quod non per participa- 
tionem alicuius esse, quod sit aliud quam ipsum, dicitur ens, quod primum inter 
entia est, sit causa omnium aliorum entium. Alia autem entia dicuntur per 
posterius, inquantum aliquod esse participant quod non est idem quod ipsa sunt; 
ita quod quamcumque rationem essendi aliquid habeat non sit sibi nisi a Deo; 
sed defectus essendi sit ei a seipso” (In II Sent. d. 37, q. 1, a. 2). Cf. In II Sent. 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 2; In I Sent. d. 19, q. 2, a. 1, videtur 2. 

19 Jn III Sent. d. 13, gq. 1, a. 2, sol. 2. 

20 In I Sent, d. 17, q. 1, a. 3. 

21 Cf. In I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 2; In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1m; In III Sent. 
d. 27, q. 2, a. 4; In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, expos. textus. 

22 “Entia sunt unum... cum natura entitatis sit unius rationis in omnibus secun- 
dum analogiam” (In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1). 

23 “Qmne ens, inquantum est ens, primo enti similatur’ (In II Sent. d. 37, 
q. 1, a. 2 ad 4m). Cf. In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 3. 
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Here our verification of Montagnes’ thesis according to which 
St. Thomas’ thought undergoes a metaphysical revolution in the period 
between the Scripta super Sententiarum and the Summa contra Gentes 
concludes itself. Our analysis has shown that such a revolution never 
occurred: in the Scripta we already encounter all the basic principles of 
the metaphysics of participation. 

This implies that Montagnes’ view about a fundamental change in 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of analogy is also questionable. Indeed there is 
no ground for his claim that in his earlier works St. Thomas teaches an 
analogy based on formal imitation, whereas in his later works he supports 
an analogy based on causal participation. As we have shown in Chapter 
VIII, in the Scripta St. Thomas considers analogy of causal participation 
(namely analogy according to intrinsic attribution) as the most appropri- 
ate logical instrument for the correct interpretation of theological 
language. 

We believe however that Montagnes is right at least on one point, 
namely when he says that in his mature works St. Thomas definitely 
abandons analogy of proportionality in favor of the analogy of intrinsic 
attribution or relation. This is quite true, but it does not imply any 
revolution. By ignoring the analogy of proportionality Aquinas does 
not operate any substantial innovation; he merely applies in a more 
consistent way the criteria laid down in the Scripta for the correct 
understanding of theological language. 

In conclusion, we agree with Montagnes that in the mind of the mature 
Aquinas analogy of intrinsic attribution or relation provides the best 
logical instrument for the analysis of theological language, and that the 
metaphysics of causal participation provides an ontological base for this 
type of analogy. But we cannot accept Montagnes’ position on the exis- 
tence of a substantial change in Aquinas’ thought concerning analogy 
and metaphysics. In his works we find no sign of such a revolution. In 
the Scripta super libros Sententiarum, the analogy of intrinsic attribution 
or relation and the metaphysics of causal participation are as clearly 
elaborated as in the Summa contra Gentes and the Summa Theologiae. 


